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AS soon may “the Ethiopian change his skin” as the 


curiosity of British readers be sated, or the enterprize of . 


British travellers be repressed, while distant regions remain 
unexplored or but partially known. We partake of this 
“longing after” knowlege, and with the public we give a 
welcome to all new books of travels, numerous as they have 
lately become. To Mr. Waddington, therefore, the w of 
the volume before us, and to Mr. Hanbury his way-faring 
friend, we are now disposed to pay a ready and complacent 
attention. 

Intending to visit the East, the former of these gentlemen 
arrived at Venice in January, 1820, where the latter had for 
some time resided, and was then making preparations for an 
expedition into Egypt and Nubia, with the view of penetrating 
as far as Dongola. Having resolved to become a sharer in the 
scientific labours of Mr. Hanbury, Mr. W. proceeded with him, 
(first making a short tour through Greece,) to Alexandria; 
where they learned that a military expedition had been already 
despatched by Mahommed Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, to reduce 
the countries beyond the Second Cataract. ‘They hailed the 
circumstance as an auspicious omen to their long-cherished 
enterprize, and determined, if practicable, to follow the army. 
Accordingly they set off without delay, arrived at the Second 
Cataract, and at length reached the Turkish encampment : 
but, owing to impediments created by the intrigues and 
jealousies of those capricious and unmanageable barbarians, 
this spot became unfortunately the Sly A: of their 
progress, and they were peremptorily ordered to return. The 
journey, which is the subject of Mr. Waddington’s narrative, 
commenced and terminated for this reason at Wady Halfa; 
and we cannot abstain from bestowing some commendation on 
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the modest forbearance, so, little practised by modern book- 
makers, which has restricted his journal to those countries 
that have not hitherto been explored: as also on his judicious 
silence respecting places and countries which have been 
described by antecedent writers. 

Having thus stated the general object and extent of 
Mr. W.’s expedition, we should be wanting in justice to him 
if we did not add that the work, to which it has given rise, is 
a valuable contribution to the existing stock of information 
concerning Egypt and Nubia. It is also an additional in- 
stance, among many others so flattering to our national feel- 
ings, of our leading the way in the great path of scientific 
discovery. Norden, one of our earliest travellers through 
these regions, gives us nothing more than a general descrip- 
tion of Nubia, as high as Deir; and the enterprizing and 
studious researches of Legh in 1810 extended no farther than 
Ibrim. Burckhardt followed the course of the Nile as far as 
Tinareh: but, beyond this point of his laborious and zealous 
investigations, all was ¢erra incognita ; affording ample matter 
indeed for ingenious conjecture, but nothing that reposed on 
actual observation and personal inquiry. ‘The merit was re- 
served for Mr. Waddington, and the accomplished companion 
of his tour, to pass the wtima Thule which had bounded the 
progress of former adventurers ; and of their united comments 


during their journeyings through this remote and untrodden 
track, the volume now before us is the fruit. 

The travellers arrived at the Shoonah, or Turkish maga- 
zine, of Wady Halfa, in November, 1820; bearing with them 
the requisite firmans, and strong letters of recommendation 
from the Pasha to Abdin Cachef, the governor of Dongola. 
At the commencement of their journey, they pursued Burck- 
hardt’s track; viz. the south and south-eastern direction of 
the Nile; —and on the 15th of the month, they passed the 
five Barrows which he remarked, and dismounted at the 
Sheik’s house in Ferket. As a journey through the Nubian 
desert requires, so it may be considered, when performed, to 
imply no common qualities of body and mind: but the chief 
requisite, which Burckhardt so eminently possessed, is a calm 
insensibility to ordinary and trifling vexations ; — a determin- 
ation to meet with invincible good humour the daily obstacles, 
difficulties, and hardships of such an expedition. Fortunately. 
for Mr. Waddington and his friend, they do not seem to have 
been unschooled in this, useful species of philosophy, as the 
following passage serves to exemplify : 


‘ At this place (Ferket) our engagement with our camel-drivers 
expired ; and, according to the Aga’s promises, we were to find 
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others readily. The Sheik of this village had, on our arrival last 
night, certainly given us no such hopes; we were awaked this 
morning with the unwelcome assurance that there was not a single 
camel to be procured by any means in the town or neighbour- 
hood. We began to consider how far we should be justified in 
taking forward two of the animals that had conveyed us so well 
hither, though they were the Pasha’s, and always employed in his 
service; and while we were gravely engaged in deliberating on 
this very important point, we were informed that our honest 
guides, perhaps anticipating such a measure on our part, had 
taken advantage of the fair moonlight, to decamp with their 
sacred charge. After laughing as well as we could at this first 
disappointment, we proceeded to attach our luggage to the backs 
of a number of asses, who were successively brought up for that 
purpose. The breed here is remarkably bad; and as some began 
by falling perpendicularly under the weights imposed upon them, 
and others staggered home to their stalls with what they could 
carry, it was long before the whole cavalcade could be collected 
and put in motion: they then, above a dozen in number, quietl 
dispersed themselves about the country in search of food, and it 
was with some difficulty that they were at last driven into the 
kind of road we were fated to follow; we then commenced a kind 
of straggling march, and very soon had recourse to our feet, as a 
much easier method of travelling. In an hour and a half, direc- 
tion south, we got to the large island Ferket ; and in half an hour 
more (S. by W.) to Mograt. 

‘ Here our prospects brighten a little; a camel is discovered 
among the palms and soon afterwards another, and a man witha 
woman and child near it; he proves to be an Ababde Arab, 
named Achmet, going down, with his wife and infant, to buy 
dates ; we of course invite him very warmly to enter into our ser- 
vice, to which he as strongly objects; and on being more urgently 
pressed, he asks, with | pee feeling, ‘‘ And will you oblige me to 
leave my wife and child in the hands of strangers ?” Now his wife 
was a very pretty woman, and was watching this scene with great 
interest, though in silence. The case was certainly a hard one, 
and perhaps we were decided by the sight ‘of one of our asses, at 
that moment down on the ground, struggling with his burden: 
however, we were decided ; we justified ourselves by the tyrant’s 
plea, and immediately proceeded to transfer part of our property 
to the more dignified situation it was once more destined to oc- 
cupy. The man intrusted his family to a fellow-countryman, an 
inhabitant of the village, and proceeded reluctantly with us.’ 


A minute description of the grand and capacious ruins of 
Aamara having been already furnished by Burckhardt, we 
pass over Mr. Waddington’s account of those interesting re- 
mains of antient grandeur with the less regret: but, in grati- 
fication of our own feelings, and in justice to the accuracy and 
elegance of the passage itself, we must insert the tribute which 


he pays to the memory of that lamented traveller : 
12 ‘ Thus 
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‘ Thus far we followed the steps of Burckhardt, with his book 
in our hands; and it is impossible to take leave of him without ex- 
pressing our admiration for his character, and our gratitude for the 
instruction he has afforded us. His acquired qualifications were, I 
believe, never equalled by those of any other traveller ; his natural 
ones appear to me even more extraordinary. Courage to seek 
danger, and calmness to confront it, are not uncommon qualities ; 
but it is difficult to court poverty, and to endure insult. Hard- 
ships, exertions, and privations of all kinds are easy to a man in 
the enjoyment of health and vigour ; but, during repeated attacks 
of a dangerous disease, which he might have considered as so 
many warnings to escape from his fate, that he should never have 
allowed his thoughts to wander homewards — that, when sicken- 
ing among the sands and winds of the desert, he should never 
have sighed for the freshness of his native mountains ; — this does, 
indeed, prove an ardour in the good cause in which he was en- 
gaged, and a resolution, if necessary, to perish in it, that make his 
character very uncommon, and fate most lamentable ; and per- 
haps none are su capable of estimating his character, as surely 
none can more sincerely lament his fate, than those who can bear 
testimony to the truth of his information; who have trod the 
country that he has so well described, and gleaned the fields 
where he has reaped so ample a harvest.’ 


We lament the accident which prevented the travellers from 
reaching the pillars of Soleb, one of the many monuments 
that attest the former splendor of the Nubian provinces. 
Though comparatively but a few paces distant from the spet, 
they were on the opposite bank of the Nile, and could find no 
ferry, nor prevail on any of the boatmen who navigate that 
river to carry them across: a disappointment that must have 
been acutely felt by young men who are imbued with the ardor 
of pursuit, and anxious to improve their antiquarian attain- 
ments. We find nothing peculiarly striking or interesting in 
their journal till they arrived at Argo, one of the beautiful 
islands which * inlay the bosom of the Nile,” and abounding 
in antiquities. We insert a part of the account of this place: 


‘ In about half an hour, due S. from the village, we came to the 
Antiquities, and approached them, not without great fears of dis- 
appointment. These were soon dispelled by the first object that 
appeared before us; it was a colossal statue of grey granite, re- 
presenting a young man with the thin beard and corn-measure 


bonnet; the left leg is advanced; before the right, cut in the 


same stone, and standing on the foot, is a small statue, five feet 
high, bearded, and with the right hand on the breast, while the 
left hangs straight down ; the hair is turned on the right side, in 
such a manner as to appear an ornament on that part of the head: 
and the face is much , aslte The statue itself is broken in the 
middle, and the monstrous fragments lie about four feet apart, but 
nothing is lost ; the face is entire, but flat and broad. The statue 
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lies on its back, and is twenty-two feet six inches long, and five. 
feet five inches across the shoulders; there is a small hole in the 
front of the bonnet, probably intended for the reception of the 
ornament or sistrum. It lies S.S. E. and N. N. W, 

‘ There is a second statue like the first, except that it is not | 
broken in the middle, that the face is in a better ae that the beard 
is twisted, an ornament of leaves goes round the edge of the bonnet, 
the dress is more highly finished and decorated, and there is no 
figure on the foot; the arms and beard have been intentionally 
broken. It is twenty-three feet five inches long, and measures 
seven feet four inches from the end of the bonnet to the end of the 
beard. The hands, which have suffered much injury, are open ; 
those of the other are shut, with a short staff in them. It lies S. E. 
and N. W. nearly; the feet of the two statues are towards each 
other, and about thirty-five yards apart. They are both very well 
executed, and are lation, if their perfection be considered, to no 
granite colossus existing ; though the faces are not so fine as the 
Memnon, and, of course, not at all comparable in expression to 
those at Ebsambal, as is natural, from the superior difficulty of 
working the material. A little to the west is a headless female 
statue, covered by earth up to the knees; and still further on is a 
fine block of grey granite, cut into four hippopotami, standing up, 
side by side. The small statue only is of black granite; the others 
really look as white and clear, and as free from the injuries of 
time, as if they were now fresh from the hand of the sculptor. 
The place is called by the natives Sanna Belt, or the White Art, 
as interpreted to us; a name inconsistent with the opinions for- 
merly promulgated to us by our honest Ababde, but not so (as will 
afterwards appear) with those of the Nouba residents. There is 
much pottery and broken sandstone lying about, but no visible re- 
mains of any building whatever. Never was there so inviting a 

lace for an excavator; the soil is soft, and as the ground is but 
ittle elevated, the labour would be small, and the rewards easil 
obtained and highly valuable. We retired reluctantly, with the 
determination of demanding Abdin Casheff’s permission to return 
hither, and pass some time on the spot.’ 


A tribute has already been paid to the serenity of the travel- 
lers under the troubles of a Nubian journey ; and this imper- 
turbable happiness of temper has given to their work a glow 
and a liveliness of expression, of which the influence must be 
communicated to the reader : 


‘ We sat by the water-side, waiting for the boat which was to 
take us across to the western bank, and congratulated each other 
on the conclusion of our labours. We were now, according to all 
our information, but a few hours from New Dongola, where we 
should find Abdin Casheff resident as governor, who would, no 
doubt, receive us with that splendid hospitality for which he had 
always been remarkable. We dismissed, in consequence, at their 
own request, all our camel-drivers, except one, and presently the 
boat arrived. The ferryman brings us later and very different in- 
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telligence; Abdin Casheff has advanced with Ismael Pasha, the 
whole army is collected, and engaged in daily skirmishes with the 
Sheygya and Abyssinians *; we are still four days from Old Dén- 
gola, and the troops are five days beyond it. This account induced 
us to examine, what we had not before much thought of, our 
money-bag, which was found to contain two hundred and twenty 
piastres, (somewhat Jess than five pounds,) and three Venctian 
sequins. With these reports and this certainty we enter the boat, 
and seat ourselves astern on the luggage, er looking very 
grave, and laughing loud. The ferryman, a black malicious looking 
man, with much magic in his eye, is behind us, on a projecting 
plank, steering with a paddle. In the middle lies a large old camel 
on its knees, perfectly quiet; and by its side stand James and 
Giovanni, pulling a rope, attached to another paddle, which serves 
for an oar, and which a sailor is also pulling with his hands. The 
dog, Anubis, is asleep beyond the camel; then comes Giuseppe, 
evidently ee in silence on the mutability of human 
affairs, and regretting the pleasures and security of Cairo and of 
Malta; and at the prow is the camel-driver, standing on the bot- 
tom of a long shawl, and stretching out the upper part with his 
hands, to make a sail; thus do we cross over, and find the reports 
confirmed. 

¢ «¢ Praised be God,” exclaimed an old Nubian, who observed me 
writing with a pencil, ‘ praised be God, the Creator of the world,. 
who has taught man to enclose ink in the centre of a piece of 
wood.” ’ 


Mr. Waddington rationally infers that Maragga, or New 
Dongola, from the similitude of sounds and the circumstance 
of the Nile flowing from east to west through it, must be the 
name of the country described by Burckhardt as lying next 
to the north of the district of Bakon. With much difficulty, 
they here procured a passage in one of the numerous provi- 
sion-boats that were conveying stores to the Pasha’s army. 
For several days their course was E. or S. E., and the scenery 
was extremely uniform. Only one side of the Nile presented 
any fertile or cultivated ground; and this seemed to extend 
about half a mile from the river, and was occasionally bordered 
with groves of the acacia. The rocks were sand-stone. Pro- 
ceeding in a S.S.E. direction, the party arrived at a place 
opposite to Old Dongola, formerly the capital of a powerful 
and Christian monarch. From all that they had heard con- 
cerning it at Cairo, the travellers had conceived the highest 
expectations of its greatness: but they found it little more 
than a ruin, situated on a rock, half buried in sand. Theim- 
patience of the boatmen, however, did not allow them to stop 
there; and, .after nine hours’ progress in an E.S.E. course, 





‘ * This part of the news was, of course, false.’ 
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they came to Wady Jebriah. We have this pleasing sketch 
of some of their adventures in this part of the expedition : 


‘ The soldiers every evening broke down the trees, which were 
dry and abundant, and lighted their large watch fires along the 
bank, which extending, with intervals, for nearly half a mile, 
threw ared and warlike glare on the river, and the opposite shore ; 
and their own appearance, as they stood feeding the blaze, or con- 
versing with much gesture by the side of it, possessed peculiar 
barbarity and wildness ; the light shone on the handles of their 
pistols and the hilts of their sabres, and the various and strongly 
contrasted colours of their dresses appeared more confused and 
more brilliant; their faces, already shaded by beard and musta- 
chios, assumed a darker and sallower hue, and the expression of 
their black rolling eyes, which by daylight would have been only 
animation, became heightened into anger and ferocity. 

‘ My man, Giovanni, who is by profession a tailor, and whose 
unadventurous spirit has already been mentioned, foreseeing no- 
thing in this ill-starred expedition but privations and dangers, ex- 
claimed, this evening, smiling at the time most wofully —* Quel 
chi é morto la basso ha fatto molto bene ;” and proceeded to lament 
the continuance of his own existence. James was much better 
employed in examining the contents of a Nubian cottage, which 
produced us a fine fowl, seized, of course, by violence, and then 
paid for. This was a bad example to the soldiers, who, extraor- 
dinary as it may appear, observed the strictest discipline, and in 
their transactions with the natives allowed themselves to be im- 
posed upon with extreme facility, and confessed, that in small 
parties they dared not have taken the strong measures to which in 
the beginning of our journey we had been unfortunately obliged 
to have recourse. 

‘ The first scene this morning was sufficiently amusing; our 
commodore, an elderly man, with a white beard, and who always 
consulted his dignity by wearing a long orange-coloured vest, ap- 
peared early on the bank with a long stick in his hand, declaiming 
violently : he warms as he goes on, and shortly proceeds to apply 
his nabboot to all within his reach, till he has cleared the coast; 
he then finished his harangue, and returned to his boat. The 
cause of all this confusion was a complaint of the natives, that 
the soldiers in the night had plucked the ears of their dhourra, of 
which offence this discipline, thus inflicted, was to prevent the re- 
petition. Our case of the fowl also came under his cognizance ; 
but as a previous refusal to sell and subsequent payment were 
proved on our part, he gave his approbation to such a modification 
of robbery, saying, at the same time, with great justice and a good 
deal of pride, that a French or Russian army, in a march through 
a@ conquered country, would not be troubled with so many 
scruples. He is evidently a very good sort of man, and, for a 
Turk, probably well informed. At the time when Mahommed Ali 
wished to open a trade with the East Indies by the Red Sea, he 
went thither, with Mr. Briggs, in an official capacity; and re- 
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turned, though unsuccessful, yet with the highest possible respect 


for the English name. He gave us daily, and, as far as he could, 
substantia’ pedal of this, by supplying us with rice and flour, the 
only provisions on board the fleet. 

: Owing to the change in the course of the stream, those of 
the soldiers who prayed were generally unfortunate in their 
guesses at the direction of the Holy City, and their prayers, in 
consequence, lost their efficacy ; this exposed them to the ridicule 
of the sailors, who were in this instance better geographers. There 
were some artillery officers on board the fleet, sent, it was said, 
from Constantinople, and they were the only men who preserved 
the slightest appearance of uniform; they wear blue trowsers, a 
red jacket, and a striped black and white silk turban; the rest 
were such a motley set of ragamuffins as I never beheld; they 
were dressed in green, blue, scarlet, brown, or white, each man 
according to his own fancy, agreeing only in their general rag- 
gedness. ‘Their offensive arms are a long gun, a brace of very 
Jong and often very bad pistols, and a sword, or attaghan, or knife ; 
they are defended, rather than clothed, by a large turban round the 
head, and three or four long shawls, of which the inner ones are 
very coarse, and even the exterior seldom tolerably fine, bound 
very tight round the body, and capable of stopping a pistol-ball at 
fifteen or twenty yards. The Albanians are distinguished by wear- 
ing no turban, the only covering of their head being a large red 
cap, coming over the ears and forehead.’ 


As the continued analysis or even the abridgment of so 
various a journal would greatly exceed our limits, we do not 
profess to follow the travellers regularly from place to place. 
Passing over, therefore, much intermediate matter, we must 
be content to rejoin them on the 5th of December, at about 
ten or twelve miles from the frontiers of Dar Sheygya, where 
the Turkish army was at that time encamped. The fine 
black mountains of that frontier bore about N.N.E. The 
causes which led to this hostile excursion are detailed by 
Mr. Waddington; and we find that vengeance against the 
small remnant of the ill-fated Mamelouks, who had taken pos- 
session of the country of the Sheyg{a, was its predominant 
motive. It was moreover the ambition of Mahommed Ali to 
grasp at all the banks and islands of the Nile, and to be 
master of all who drink its waters, from Abyssinia to Cairo. 
This immoderate attempt at conquest, however, is attributable 
more to his insatiable avarice than his lust of dominion. 
The force employed in this expedition was about 10,000: 
but of these not more than 4000 were fighting men, with 
twelve pieces of cannon. In this motley army, we are told 
that 1500 Bedouins were the most efficient. ‘ The naked 
inhabitant of the desert,’ Mr. W. observes elegantly and 
philosophically, £ is subject to no master, and acknowleges no 
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superior: his very view is unbounded, and all that he views is 
his own; he can direct his steps whither he wills, and trace 
his path where the foot of man has never trodden before him; 
the shrubs on which he feeds his horse and the spring of 
which he drinks, like the stars that light or guide him, are 
common to himself with the whole world; he can change 
them when he chooses, and again travel the waste, which 
he fancies to be infinite.” Ismael Pasha, Mahommed Ali’s 
younger son, who commanded the Turkish army, on his 
arrival at Sheygfa, sent the Sheygya tribe orders to submit: 
but their answer was a brief defiance. In the first skirmish, 
which was unsuccessful, the dying countenances of those who 
fell attested anger rather than terror. ‘The rest were pur- 
sued the whole night by the Turkish horse. . 

The journalist’s picture of the horrible system of warfare, 
or rather butchery, adopted by the Turks, is given with 
considerable power. ‘ It was more deeply afflicting,’ he re- 
marks, ‘ than the destruction of cities and palaces. Simpli- 
city of houses and buildings is connected with simplicity of 
manners and with innocence. ‘The thirst of plunder becomes 
almost an excuse for hostile depredation when compared with 
the fury of that invader, against whom poverty itself is no 
protection.’ — The travellers arrived on the 13th of December 
at the Turkish camp, and fortunately had soon afterward an 
opportunity of exploring Djebel el Berkel and its antiquities ; 
for they received their dismission not long after their arrival, 
which was fatal to their enterprize. Mr. Waddington attri- 
butes this event to the disposition and policy of the Pasha 
himself. — The remains of Djebel el Berkel consist of. public 
buildings, temples, pyramids, &c. &c. ‘The most consider- 
able of the temples are above 450 feet in length, and 159 in 
breadth. ‘The granite pedestals are well sculptured, and 
sphinxes admirably executed were scattered about. Excava- 
tions would probably bring to light some of the statues which 
were the original ornaments of the temples. One of these 
temples must have been dedicated to Jupiter Ammon, since 
the ram is distinctly to be seen. The pyramids are inferior in 
size to those of Egypt; the base of the largest, which was in 
too mutilated a state to admit of any measurement of its 
height, being only 81 feet square. ‘Those of El Bellal are 
40 in number and much larger. The singularity of the 
largest is that it incloses another pyramid of a different age, 
stone, and architecture. 


‘ They are situated on a rocky place surrounded by sand, and 
on the edge of the Desert; a spot selected for the dead by the 
veneration of their survivors, that they might dwell apart in sanc- 
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tity and in solitude. This is only one out of many instances of 
coineidence in customs, genius, and religion, between the ancien 
Ethiopians and Egyptians.. The government of Meroé was a more 
‘complete and a more durable hierarchy than that of Memphis: a 
cone of priests elected their sovereign, and, when they thought 
that he had reigned long enough, sent a messenger to command 
him to die; and it was not till the age of the second Ptolemy, that 
a king named Ergamenes, who had studied philosophy in Greece, 
had the courage to simplify the government by a massacre of the 
‘priests. Hieroglyphical symbols were common to both nations ; 
the nature of their worship was the same, and the same the divini- 
ties to whom it was directed, the principal difference being this — 
that while Osiris held the highest rank among the gods of Egypt, 
the vows of the devout Ethiopians were addressed to Jupiter 
Ammon.’ , 


According to Mr. Waddington, the consenting voice of 
antiquity, the apparent state of the remains in both coun- 
‘tries, and a variety of circumstantial evidence, concur in 
establishing one important fact, that the worship common to 
Ethiopia and Egypt migrated from the former into the latter 
country; a question into which he enters at much length. 
We concede to him that Strabo and Ptolemy are almost de- 
cisive authorities: but we cannot refrain from suggesting that 
the antient writers were very loose in their acceptation of the 
word Ethiopia. Homer* divides the Ethiopians (ecyaros 
avdewv) into the eastern and western, as to the Nile and the 
Red Sea; and Herodotus+ mentions an Asiatic race of 
Ethiopians in the army of Xerxes, and enumerates them 
among the Indians, from whom they differed only in lan- 

age. 

The author renders deserved justice to Bruce, whose vera- 
city is every day receiving new confirmation in the researches 
of succeeding travellers. No doubt can be entertained that 
he was the discoverer of the antient Meroe. Mr.Wadding- 
ton at first imagined that the remains of Djebel el Berkel were 
the ruins of that city. The original name of the former 
place is the subject of an acute om probable hypothesis. 


‘ Napata was the second city of Ethiopia; in the time of Au- 
gustus it was the capital, and as such was besieged and destroyed 
by Petronius ; it was situated, according to Pliny, five hundred 
and eleven miles above Syene, and according to Ptolemy, in lat. 
20° 15’, on the right bank, and near the angle made by the bend of 
the Nile; the former thus places it rather lower down the river, 
and the latter higher up than the ruins of Berkel. . 

‘ It is evident that this city has been less known to ancient au- 
thors than, by the magnificence of its remains, it seems to have de- 


"4 * Odyss. i. 22. + Herod. lib. vii. 
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served; and I attribute this to .its angular situation and to the 
Cataracts, which render the Nile above it difficult of navigation. 
Travellers, merchants, and armies, have probably left the Nile at 
Korti, and crossed the Desert direct to Meroé, as they now do to 
Shendi: the sculptured grottos existing towards the eastern end of 
this pass confirm that supposition. 

‘ The ruins of El Berkel bear marks of every age of sculpture, 
from the outlines of the rudest figures to the arched vaults of the 
pyramids, proving the great antiquity and long duration of the 
former city: the same causes that prevented its notoriety may 
have contributed to divert from it the course of the enemies of 
Ethiopia. It was fated to be at last overthrown by a Roman; 
and he accomplished its destiny so effectually, that the explora- 
tores of Nero, in their enumeration of the cities afterwards found 
by them in that hagie & remark upon Nfpata, ‘ Oppidum id 
parvum inter predicta solum.” ’ 


On landing at Dongola, the party was courteously received 
by the king of that country, but the account which Mr, 
Waddington gives of his entertainment is a sorry specimen 
of royal hospitality ; — a few rat-eaten dates and a calabash 
of water being the only refreshment that he could offer: 
New Dongola was recently the capital of the Mamelouks, 
Of those brave savages, Burckhardt gave many interesting 
particulars; and to the sad history of their fall and disper- 
sion the present author adds several important notices. 


‘ About twenty months after their establishment, they made an 
expedition against Malek Chowes, on the invitation of Malek 
Zobeyr, who was then at war with the King of Merawe. They 
are said to have beaten the Sheygya at Koraigh, killing one hun- 
dred and fifty of them, and to have sent back a triumphant mes- 
sage to their wives, who were not (as Burckhardt was informed) 
molested by the enemy during the absence of their husbands. 
Malek Tombo!l served himself in this campaign, and was present at 
the action, and assured us that the victory was extremely glorious. 
Against the weight of his royal testimony it can hardly be urged, 
that the next battle was fought at Hettan, so that the conquerors 
must have retreated about fifty miles after their success. This 
second battle they certainly did gain ; but owing to some differ- 
ence between the chiefs, Ibrahim Bey returned with part of the 
army to Maragga, and Abdah Rochman followed up the Sheygya 
with the rest, though, it would seem, with no permanent effect. 
However, the various events of these wars did not at all shake the 
security of their establishment in Déngola, where, but for the per- 
severing hatred of Mahommed Ali, they would have continued to 
rule and improve the kingdom they had founded. Their arms*, 





‘ * Each man had a double-barrelled gun, two brace of pistols, 

a sabre, and a dagger: the fire-arms generally of English manu- 
facture.’ : 
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and their skill and intrepidity in using them, were the admiration 
of their subjects, and the Arabs themselves reluctantly allowed 
them to be the best horsemen in the world. 

‘ The residence of respectable artizans among them is proved 
by their having constructed two or three boats with sails, which 
they destroyed before their departure, except one, which they gave 
to the Sheygya; foreseeing, no doubt, that those Arabs would op- 
pose the progress of the Turks, and willing to furnish one enemy 
with the means of injuring another more powerful and more inve- 
terate: they had also one or two French surgeons with them. 

‘ After being established for some months in Déngola, they sent 
back most of their Cairine wives, and married the daughters of the 
native Nubians ; these preserved to them, even in their latest mis- 
fortunes, the most sincere attachment; many left their country 
and fled with them, and those who remained behind continued 
faithful to their wandering husbands, and used to declare they 
would rather die than injure them. They say that it is not the 
Pasha, but God, who has driven them away ; thus exerting their 
predestinarian principles to console their own misfortunes, and to 
vindicate the honour of their husbands. 

‘ Ibrahim Bey died soon after the expedition against Merawe, 
and Abdah Rochman Bey was left at the head of the remaining 
warriors. He is said to be of a noble person and undaunted mind ; 
horses stand trembling at his voice, and he has dromedaries that 
obey no call but his. When the Pasha, just before his last expe- 
dition, sent a message to the Mamelouks, full of flattering promises 
in case of their submission, it was he who returned the haughty 
answer, * Tell Mahommed Ali, that we will be on no terms with 
our servant.” And accordingly, as the Turkish troops continued 
to advance, in the month of June, after an unusually grand cele- 
bration of the Ramadan, the brave exiles took their departure for 
Shendy; they were themselves three hundred, with double that 
number of women and slaves; they had lost about one hundred 
during their residence in Déngola. The Sheygya had heard of 
their intended departure, and, while lying in ambush to surprise 
them, were themselves surprised. The Mamelouks took several 
prisoners, whom they immediately beheaded; and thus the last 
act of intercourse between these warlike neighbours was marked 
by the same spirit of implacable hostility that distinguished all the 
preceding ones. This parting blow of the Mamelouks was amply 
revenged on their late subjects by an irruption of the Arabs, who 
seized the flocks and violated the women, and carried some of the 
inhabitants away into their own country. 

‘ In the mean time, the Mamelouks had crossed the Desert from 
Korti to Shendy, where they were not received within the walls, 
but allowed to encamp without. They remained there till the 
successes of the Pasha over the Sheygya terrified the Mek of 
Shendy into a determination not to oppose the Turkish arms. He 
then ordered the Mamelouks to quit the country, and the greater 
part of them, under Abdah Rochman Bey, retired towards Dar- 
four: some went in the opposite direction, to the banks of the 
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Red Sea; and we were assured, on our return to Egypt, that a 
few, forgetful of the fate of all who had trusted to the promises of 
Mahommed Ali, had thrown themselves on the mercy of their 
persecutor. 

‘ An expedition, which was at that moment advancing from 
Egypt against Darfour, would probably disperse or destroy the few 
who were still united under Abdah Rochman Bey ; and the present 
details may be considered as the conclusion of the history of the 
Mamelouks. 

‘ That once dreaded name has e’er now ceased to exist; and, 
if it be forbidden to lament the extinction of a race of insolent, 
though intrepid, warriors, I may be allowed to express a hope that 
they have not fallen by treachery, but have died, as they lived, 
with the sabre in their hand, avenging on the myrmidons of Ma.- 
hommed Ali their severe and continued sufferings, their own fate, 
and the fate of their massacred comrades.’ 


We regret that we have not room for Mr. Waddington’s 
description of the temple of Soleb; and we are conscious of 
having already omitted some lively and amusing, as well as 
grave and erudite matter : — but regions so barren of observ- 
ation as the deserts of Ethiopia, though interesting to the 
antiquary, and explanatory of antient geography, present for 
the most part little more than a dry and tedious nomencla- 
ture of distances and places. We must not, however, take 
leave of the author without our sincere commendations of 
the perseverance and ardor with which he prosecuted his long 
and hazardous journey. It is highly gratifying to find a 
young man, distinguished by his classical attainments and 
the modest elegance of his social qualities, displaying the 
courage to resist the usual temptations of early life; and, un- 
attracted by the blandishments of indolent pleasure, exploring 
barbarous countries, for the laudable purpose of elucidat- 
ing the course of reading which he has followed in his educa- 
tion. He may exclaim with well-earned complacency, in the 
elegant words of a great scholar and orator: — ** Quare quis 
tandem me reprehendat, aut quis mihi jure succenseat, st, quan- 
tum ceteris ad suas res obeundas, quantum ad festos dies ludo- 
rum celebrandos, quantum ad alias voluptates, et ad ipsam 
requiem animi et corporis conceditur temporis ; quantum ali 
tribuunt intempestivis convivits, quantum denique alee, quantum 


pile ; tantum mihi egomet ad hec studia recolenda sumpsero.” 


(Cic. pro Archii.) ~ 
The engravings accompanying this work are executed on 
stone, and have probably contributed to moderate its price, 
though they have not materially added to its elegance. The 
composition of the narrative itself, also, is a little deficient in 
the niceties and polish of matured authorship. 4 
RT. 
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‘Ant. TI. Belshazzar ; ‘a Dramatic Poem. By the Reverend H. 
‘” H. Milman, ’ Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
* -8vo. 8s. 6d. Boards. Murray. © 1822. 


rae suggestion which we ventured to offer for the use of 
the Oxford Professor, at the close of our account of his 
5* Martyr of Antioch,” was made in the most sincere spirit of 
respect.and good will; and we have every reason, at the pre- 
sent moment, to be convinced that our intimation was directed 
by sound judgment. The Poem of ‘ Belshazzar’ will indeed 
add nothing to its author’s high reputation; and we greatly mis- 
take if Mr. Milman does not already regret his too rapid pur- 
suit of that “ bubble,” fame. In truth, it is impossible for 
any mind, however gifted with natural talents, or strengthened 
and embellished by the acquirements of education asl subse- 
quent study, to maintain the dignity of its exertions under 
‘such quickly repeated calls on genius and knowlege. The 
expectation also of the public obviously begets fastidiousness 
in their taste, in proportion to its fickleness ; and, distinguish- 
ed as Mr. Milman has made himself, he must not be sur- 
prized if he begins to share in the effects of that vaccillation, 
which has already left the poems of Sir Walter Scott in com- 

arative neglect, and has removed no small quantity of ver- 
dant leaves from the imperishable coronet of Lord Byron 
himself. 

Belshazzar is a theme that has often been well treated in 
verse. Not to mention various other effusions on this favo- 
rite Scriptural subject, the * Sacred Drama” of Miss Hannah 
More was certainly well adapted to raise, to satisfy, and to 
delight the imagination of that youthful class of readers for 
whom it was principally designed: while the ‘ Belshazzar” 
of Mr. Hughes (the Grecian traveller) was amply sufficient to 
support the honor of the muses of Cambridge; if indeed we 
should not rather consider it as calculated, in a great degree, 
to heighten the character of those tuneful inhabitants of the 
Fens. * 

With these and numerous other recollections attached to 
his chosen story, Mr. Milman certainly had need of the 
strongest pinion in his poetical wing to lift him to a visible 
eminence above his rivals. If, therefore, he hovers round 
the base of the Parnassian hill in this excursion, rather than 
maintains his usual station on the summit, the depression is 
caused, we doubt not, by some omission in his preparations 
Sor soaring ; —some destined and necessary parcel of gas has 





* Some of our academical readers will perhaps remember the 
title of “« Fen Nightingales” on this occasion. 
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been carelessly left out of his aérial process; and the conse- 
quence is that his present flight rather resembles the irregular 
descent of the parachute, than that majestic up-rising of the 
balloon which he had before so well exhibited. 

To drop such Lunardi metaphors, it is with real pain that 
we acknowlege the impression made on us by this work: 
viz. that, as a whole, it is heavy and overloaded ; often pomp- 
ous without energy, and not unfrequently failing in the pa- 
thetic impression which it was intended to produce. With 
this general censure, extorted by a most unwelcome duty, we 
shall be satisfied; and if there are any particular instances of 
failure which we shall be obliged to notice, we shall also be 
able to adduce many splendid examples, in which the genius 
of our illustrious contemporary (for so he must be regariled) 
has kept pace with its former efforts, and has retained for that 
bard of Isis his well-merited fame, in all its purity and per- 
fection. 

One great contrast between the present work and ‘the 
* Martyr of Antioch” is furnished by the unity of interest 
which was so well preserved in that poem, but which is wholl 
lost in the drama before us. Every thing duly related to the 
principal personage in the * Martyr :” but here the fate of the 
youthful heroine * Benina’ must be considered as an episode, 
pervading the whole work : a contradiction, it may be said, in 
terms ; or, at all events, approaching to the confusion observ- 
able in the popular designation of Ztoman Catholic. Indeed, 
this poem might, in like manner, be intitled ‘ Benina Bel- 
shazzar ;” for while the Chaldean monarch is unconsciously 
revelling on the verge of destiny, the unhappy Jewess is as- 
cending the Temple of Bel to her distinct, and wholly uncon- 
nected, destination. Ifthe reader is properly interested in the 
doom of the virgin, and in the miseries of her separated lover, 
he proportionally forgets the approaching ruin of the king; 
or if, on the contrary, his admiration and pity are engaged 
in the fall of a mighty empire, the poor little Jewess may 
mount, and mount, with but a small portion of attendant 
sympathy. This is one principal cause of the inferior attrac- 
tion of the work: but the labored and protracted display of 
the language lends additional weight to a declining interest. 

We come to the proof; which shall first be taken from 


‘ THe WALts oF BABYLON. 
‘ Belshazzar in his Chariot, Nitocris, Arioch, Sabaris, &c. 


‘ Belshazzar. 
‘ For twice three hours our stately cars have roll’d 


Along the broad highway that crowns the walls 
Of 
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Of mine imperial city, nor complete 

Our circuit by a long and ample space. 

And still our eyes look down on gilded roofs, 

And towers and temples, and the spreading tops 

Of cedar groves, through which the fountains gleam ; 
And every where the countless multitudes, 

Like summer insects in the noontide sun, 

Come forth to bask in our irradiate presence. 

‘ Oh, thou vast Babylon! what mighty hand 
Created thee, and spread thee o’er the plain 
Capacious as a world ; and girt thee round 
With high tower’d walls, and bound thy gates with brass ; 
And taught the indignant river to endure 
Thy ses al of cedar and of palm, high hung 
Upon its marble piers ? — What voice proclaim’d, 
Amid the silence of the sands, * Arise! 

And be earth’s wonder ?” Was it not my father’s ? 
Yea, mine entombed ancestors awake, 

Their heads uplift upon their marble pillows ; 

They claim the glory of thy birth. Thou hunter, 
That didst disdain the quarry of the field, 
Choosing thee out a nobler game of man, 

Nimrod! and thou that with unfeminine hand 
Didst lash the coursers of thy battle-car 

O’er prostrate thrones, and necks of captive kings, 
Semiramis ! and thou whose kingly breath 

Was like the desart wind, before its coming 

The people of all earth fell down, and hid 

Their humble faces in the dust ! that mad’st 

The pastime of a summer-day t’ o’erthrow 

A city, or cast down some ancient throne ; 

Whose voice each ocean-shore obey’d, and all 
From sable Ethiopia to the sands 

Of the gold-flowing Indian streams ; — oh! thou 
Lord of the hundred thrones, high Nabonassar ! 
And thou my father, Merodach! ye crown’d 

This city with her diadem of towers — 

Wherefore ? — but prescient of Belshazzar’s birth, 
And conscious of your destin’d son, ye toil’d 

To rear a meet abode. Oh, Babylon! 

‘Thou hast him now, for whom through ages rose 
Thy sky-exalted towers — for whom yon palace 
Rear’d its bright domes, and groves of golden spires ; 
In whom, secure of immortality 

Thou stand’st, and consecrate from time and ruin, 
Because thou hast been the dwelling of Belshazzar.’ 


As we cannot persuade ourselves to bestow any more of 
the preliminary tediousness of this sovereign on our readers, 
we shall hasten to matters of business, and against these 


haughty prolixities set the following more interesting passage. 
It 
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It is, in truth, in these lyric effusions that we perceive the prin- 
cipal remaining energy of the author’s genius. 


‘ Hymn. 


‘ Oh, thou that wilt not break the bruised reed, 
Nor heap fresh ashes on the mourner’s brow, 
Nor rend anew the wounds that inly bleed, 
The only balm of our afflictions thou, 
Teach us to bear thy chastening wrath, oh God! 
To kiss with quivering lips — still humbly kiss thy rod ! 


‘ We bless thee, Lord, though far from Judah’s land; 
Though our worn limbs are black with stripes and chains ; 
Though for stern foes we till the burning sand ; 
And reap, for others’ joy, the summer plains ; 
We bless thee, Lord, for thou art gracious still, 
Even though this last black drop o’erflow our cup of ill ! 


‘ We bless thee for our lost, our beauteous child ; 
The tears, less bitter, she hath made us weep ; 
The weary hours her graceful sports have ’guiled, 
And the dull cares her voice hath sung to sleep ! 
She was the dove of hope to our lorn ark ; 
The only star that made the strangers’ sky less dark ! 


‘ Our dove is fall’n into the spoiler’s net ; 
Rude hands defile her plumes, so chastely white ; 
To the bereaved their one soft star is set, 
And all above is sullen, cheerless night ! 
But still we thank thee for our transient bliss — 
Yet, Lord, to scourge our sins remain’d no way but this ? 


‘ As when our Father to Mount Moriah led 
The blessing’s heir, his age’s hope and joy, 
Pleased, as he roam’d along with dancing tread, 
Chid his slow sire, the fond, officious boy, 
And lJaugh’d in sport to see the yellow fire 
Climb up the turf-built shrine, his destined funeral pyre — 


‘ Even thus our joyous child went lightly on ; 
Bashfully sportive, timorously gay, 
Her white foot bounded from the pavement-stone 
Like some light bird from off the quiv’ring spray ; 
And back she glanced, and smiled, in blameless glee, 
The cars, and helms, and spears, and mystic dance to see. 


‘ By thee, oh Lord, the gracious voice was sent 
That bade the sire his murtherous task forego : 
When to his home the child of Abraham went 
His mother’s tears had scarce begun to flow. 
Alas! and lurks there, in the thicket’s shade, 
The victim to replace our lost, devoted maid ? 


‘ Lord, even through thee to hope were now too bold; 
Yet ’twere to doubt thy mercy to despair. 
Rev. Ocr. 1822. K Tis 
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Tis anguish, yet ’tis comfort, faint and cold, 

To think how sad we are, how blest we were! 
To speak of her is wretchedness, and yet 
It were a grief more deep and bitterer to forget ! 


‘Oh Lord our God, why was she e’er our own? 
Why is she not our own — our treasure still ? 
We could have pass’d our heavy years alone. 
Alas ! is this to bow us to thy will ? 
Ah, even our humblest prayers we make repine, 
Nor, prostrate thus on earth, our hearts to thee resign. 


‘ Forgive, forgive —even should our full hearts break ; 
The broken heart thou wilt not, Lord, despise : 
Ah! thou art still too gracious to forsake, 
Though thy strong hand so heavily chastise. 
Hear all our prayers, hear not our murmurs, Lord ; 
And, though our lips rebel, still make thyself ador’d.’ 





Again, we are forced to obtrude the overloaded Belshazzar 
himself on observation : 


‘ Belshazzar. 


‘ Go — lead the Hebrew forth, array’d 

In the proud robe, let all the city hail 

The honour’d of Belshazzar. Oh! not long 
: Will that imperial name command your awe ! 
. And, oh! ye bright and festal halls, whose vaults 
Were full of sweet sounds as the summer-groves, 
Must ye be changed for chambers, where no tone 
Of music sounds, nor melody of harp, 
Or lute, or woman’s melting voice ? — My mother ! — 
And how shall we two meet the coming ruin ? 
In arms! thou say’st; but with what arms, to front 
The Invisible, that in the silent air 
Wars on us? Shall we seek some place of silence, 
Where the cold cypress shades our father’s tombs, 
And grow familiar with the abode of death ? 

‘ And yet how calm, how fragrant, how serene 
The night !— When empires fall, and fate thrusts down 
The monarchs from their ancient thrones, ’tis said; 
The red stars meet, with ominous, hostile fires ; 
And the dark vault of heaven flames all across 
With meteors ; and the conscious earth is rock’d; 
And foaming rivers burst their shores! But now, 
Save in my soul, there is no prescient dread ;: — 
Nought but my fear-struck brow is dark and sad, 
All sleeps in moonlight silence: ye can wave, 

Oh happy gardens! in the cool night airs 
Your playful branches; ye can rise to heaven, 
And glitter, my unconscious palace-towers ; 
No gliding hand, no prophet’s voice, to you 
Hath rent the veil that hides the awful future ! 
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Well, we'll go rest once more on kingly couches, 

My mother, and we'll wake and feel that earth 

Still trembles at our nod, and see the slaves 

Reading their fate in our imperial looks ! 

And then — and then Ye gods! that I had still 
Nought but my shuddering and distracting fears ; 
That those dread letters might resume once more 
Their dark and unintelligible brightness ; 

Or that ’twere o’er, and I and Babylon 

Were — what a few short days or hours will make us!’ 





Again, also, we contrast the long, slow, wounded, serpentine 
speeches of the monarch with another strain, and now of a 
more vivacious mood : 


‘ Tue Front oF THE TEMPLE. 
‘ Priests within. 


‘ Hark! what dancing footsteps fall 
Light before the Temple wall ? 
Who are ye that seek to pass 
Through the burnish’d gate of brass ? 
Come ye with the gifts of kings, 
With the peacock’s bright-eyed wings ? 
With the myrrh and fragrant spice ? 
With the spotless sacrifice ? 
With the spoils of conquer’d lands ? 
With the works of maidens’ hands, 
O’er the glittering loom that run, 
Underneath the orient sun ? 
Bring ye pearl, or choicest gem, 
From a plunder’d diadem ? 
Ivory wand, or ebon 
From the sable Indian tree ? 
Purple from the Tyrian shore ; 
Amber cup, or coral store, 
From the branching trees that grow 
Under the salt sea-water’s flow ? 


‘ Priests, with Benina. 


¢ With a fairer gift we come 
To the god’s majestic home 
Than the pearls the rich shells weep 
In the Erythrean deep. 
All our store of ebony 
Sparkles in her radiant eye. 
Whiter far her spotless skin 
Than the gauzy vestures thin, 
Bleach’d upon the shores of Nile ; 
Grows around no palmy isle 
Coral like her swelling lips, 


Whence the gale its sweetness sips, 
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That upon the spice-tree blown 
Seems a fragrance all its own ; 
Never yet so fair a maid 

On the bridal couch was laid; 
Never form beseem’d so well 
The immortal arms of Bel. 


‘ Priests, leading her in. 

‘ Mid the dashing fountains cool, 
In the marble vestibule, 
Where the orange branches play, 
Freshen’d by the silver spray, 
Heaven-led virgin, take thy rest, 
While we bear the silken vest 
And the purple robe of pride 
Meet for Bel’s expected bride. 


‘ All the Priests. 


‘ Bridelike now she stands array’d! 
Welcome, welcome, dark-hair’d maid! 
Lead her in, with dancing feet, 
Lead her in, with music sweet, 
With the cymbals glancing round, 
And the hautboy’s silver sound. 
See the golden gates expand, 

And the priests, on either hand, 
On their faces prone they fall 
Entering the refulgent hall. 

With the tread that suits thy state, 
Glowing cheek, and look elate, 
With thine high unbending brow, 
Sacred maiden, enter thou.’ 


One of the most striking characters in the drama is Nito- 
cris, the mother of the King; and in her devoted affection 
for her son, we certainly perceive much of the marked and 
decided impressiveness of real genius. Even this character, 
however, is in some degree counteracted by the prevailing 
verbiage of the present poem ;— as witness the introductory 
speech in the following powerful scene, with which our ex- 
tracts and the play conclude. 


¢ Nitocris. Why should I pass street after street, through flames 
That make the hardy conqueror shrink ; and stride 
O’er heaps of dying, that look up and wonder 
To see a living and unwounded being ? 
Oh! mercifully cruel, they do slay 
The child and mother with one blow! the bride 
And bridegroom ! I alone am spar’d, to die 
Remote from al] — from him with whom I've cherish’d 
A desperate hope to mingle my cold ashes! 
’Tis all the daughter of great Nabonassar hee 
at 
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Hath now to ask ! — I'll sit me down and listen, 

And through that turbulent din of clattering steel, 
And cries of murder’d men, and smouldering houses, 
And th’ answering trumpets of the Mede and Persian, 
Summoning their bands to some new work of slaughter, 
Anon one universal cry of triumph 

Will burst; and all the city, either host, 

In mute and breathless admiration, lie 

To hear the o’erpowering clamour that announces 
Belshazzar slain !— and then I'll rise and rush 

To that dread place — they'll let me weep or die 
Upon his corpse! — Old man, thou’st found thy child. 

‘ Imlah. I have —1 have —and thine. Oh! rise not thus, 
In thy majestic joy, as though to mount 
Earth’s throne again. Behold the King! 

‘ Nitocris. My son! 
On the cold earth — not there, but on my bosom — 
Alas! that’s colder still. My beauteous boy, 

Look up and see 

‘ Belshazzar. I can see nought —all’s darkness! 

‘ Nitocris. Too true: he’ll die, and will not know me! Son! 
Thy mother speaks — thy only kindred flesh, 

That lov’d thee ere thou wert; and, when thou’rt gone, 
Will love thee still the more! 

* Belshazzar. Have dying kings 
Lovers or kindred ? Hence! disturb me not. 

‘ Nitocris. Shall I disturb thee, crouching by thy side 
To die with thee? Oh! how he used to turn 
And nestle his young cheek in this full bosom, 

That now he shrinks from! No! it is the last 
Convulsive shudder of cold death. My son, 
Wait — wait, and I will die with thee — not yet — 
Alas! yet this was what I pray’d for — this — 

To kiss thy cold cheek, and inhale thy last — 

Thy dying breath. 

© Imlah. Behold! behold, they rise ; 
Feebly they stand, by their united strength 
Supported. Hath yon kindling of the darkness, 
Yon blaze, that seems as if the earth and heaven 
Were mingled in one ghastly funeral pile, 

Arous’d them? Lo, the flames, like a gorg’d serpent, 
That slept in glittering but scarce-moving folds, 
Now, having sprung a nobler prey, break out 

In tenfold rage. 

‘ Adonijah. How like a lioness, 

Robb’d of her kingly brood, she glares! She wipes 
From her wan brow the gray discolour’d locks, 
Where used to gleam Assyria’s diadem ; 

And now and then her tenderest glance recurs 

To him that closer to her bleeding heart 

She clasps, as self-reproachful that aught earthly 
Distracts her from her one maternal care. 


K 3 ‘ Imlah. 
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‘ Imlah. More pale, and more intent, he looks abroad 
Into the ruin, as though he felt a pride 
Even in the splendour of the desolation ! 
‘ ia The hand—the unbodied hand —it moves « look 
there} — 
Look where it points ! — my beautiful palace —— 
‘ Nitocris. Look — 
The Temple of great Bel —— 
¢ Belshazzar. _ Our halls of joy! 
‘ Nitocris. Earth’s pride and wonder ! 
¢ Imlah. Ay; o’er both the fire 
Mounts like a conqueror: here, o’er spacious courts, 
And avenues of pillars, and long roofs, 
From which red streams of molten gold pour down, 
It spreads, till all, like those vast fabrics, seem 
Built of the rieh clouds round the setting sun — 
All the wide heavens, one bright and shadowy palace ! 
But terrible here — th’ Almighty’s wrathful hand 
Every where manifest !— There the Temple stands, 
Tower above tower, one pyramid of flame ; 
To which those kingly sepulchres by Nile 
Were but as hillocks to vast Caucasus ! 
Aloof, the wreck of Nimrod’s impious tower 
Alone is dark ; and something like a cloud, 
But gloomier, hovers o’er it. All is mute: 
Man’s cries, and clashing steel, and braying trumpet — 
The only sound the rushing noise of fire! 
Now, hark! the universal crash — at once | 
They fall — they sink | | 
¢ Adonijah. And so do those that rul’d them! 
The Palace, and the Temple, and the race 
Of Nabonassar, are at once extinct ! 
Babylon and her kings are fallen for ever ! , °F 
¢ Imlah. Without a ery, without a groan, behold them, 
Th’ Imperial mother and earth-ruling son 
Stretch’d out in death! Nor she without a gleam 
Of joy expiring with her cheek on his: 
Nor he unconscious that with him the pride 
And terror of the world is fallen — th’ abode | 
And throne of universal empire — now 
A plain of ashes round the tombless dead ! — 
‘ Oh, God of hosts! Almighty, Everlasting! 
God of our fathers, thou alone art great !’ 


It only remains to add that Imlah is the father and Adoni- 
jah the lover of Benina, who was to have been saerificed to 
the superstitious worship of Bel, or rather to the guilty pas- 
sions of his priest, Kalassan. 

Our readers have now had ample opportunity of estimating : 
the justice of that censure, and of that praise, which we have | 
alike felt it our duty to bestow on this poem. ‘That the we 
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could have been composed by any other living author, we more 
than doubt ; yet it falls, in our opinion, greatly below the stand- 
ard of poetic excellence which this writer himself has raised. 
It will afford matter of triumph to puny wits; who, we sup- 
pose, will largely console their own imbecility, by wholesale 
and unmitigated reprehension of the puerilities (as we have 
heard them called) of this confessedly imperfect production. 
To all who can appreciate Mr. Milman, it must be matter of 


regret, mingled with much applause. 





Art. III. Graham Hamilton. (By Lady Caroline Lamb.) 12mo., 
2 Vols. 16s. Boards. Colburn. 1822. 
A SINGULAR kind of novel appeared a few years ago, intitled 
Glenarvon, which we briefly noticed in our Ixxxth volume, 
p.217., and which excited some passing attention from the 
peculiarity of its character, its personages, and its origin, It 
was generally understood to be the production of Lady Caro- 
line Lamb; whose rank and connections render her well 
known in the circles of fashion, and to whom her talents and 
a certain degree of excentricity have also given a place not 
only in the annals of literature but in the general range of 
public cognizance. According to report, the volumes now 
before us proceed from the same source; and in the copy 
which has reached us, the name of her Ladyship as the author 
has been written with a pen, — we presume, under sufficient 
sanction. 

Conceiving ourselves to be justified, then, in viewing this 
publication as emanating from the fair writer of Glenarvon, we 
have pleasure in stating our opinion that it is much more cre- 
ditable to her than its predecessor, both as displaying greater 
powers and as subject to less objection on the score of personal 
allusions and revolting characters. It is an elegant and 
pathetic tale; and its style and execution would not reflect 
discredit on names much more known in this department of 
literature than that of her Ladyship. It insinuates none of 
those pernicious doctrines of ambiguous morality, nor any 
of that whining and sickly sentiment, which, by a double pro- 
cess of deterioration, have so often rendered this class of pro- 
ductions the instruments of enervating the intellect and vitiating 
the heart: but it displays, in polished and vigorous language, 
the rocks on which the young, the unthinking, and the gay 
have so often wrecked their hopes, their conscience, and their 
tranquillity; and to the thoughtless worshippers of fashion it 
addresses a grave and awful admonition, well calculated 


to awaken them from the dream of folly and dissipation, which 
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“* binds as in a spell” the best feelings of the bosom and the 
noblest faculties of the mind. 

The hero is made to tell his own story, by a contrivance of 
little use and of as little ingenuity. Two strangers, of whom 
Graham Hamilton is one, find themselves casually thrown 
together in America; and, in spite of the dissimilarities of age 
and disposition, they become intimate and friendly. To be- 
guile tedious hours, the elder has related without reserve to the 
younger the incidents of his life; and, on his demanding a 
similar confidence, the latter details the narrative which 
forms the subject of these volumes, and which may be thus 
compendiously stated.— Graham Hamilton is the son of 
Scotish parents, whom reverses of fortune had driven into 
retirement and obscurity: but almost every family has its 
great man, (by comparison at least,) to whom his humbler re- 
lations look for support and assistance ; and here is Sir Mal- 
colm Hamilton, a little ugly old bachelor, inhabiting a 
miserable house in the centre of London, and devoted to 
the accumulation of wealth, but overflowing with an excentric 
species of benevolence not unfrequently associated with frugal 
and parsimonious habits. He pays a long-expected visit to 
his northern relations, which ends in his adoption of his 
nephew, Graham Hamilton; an eventful circumstance in his 
life, and the source of all his future misery. 

Persons who spend their money in ostentatious and fashion- 
able follies, at the west end of the town, are often compelled 
by their necessities to apply to the wealthy capitalists of the 
city; and at his uncle’s house, our hero became acquainted 
with several individuals of this description. — Among others, 
is the Earl of Orville *, who had married an heiress and a 
beauty, and on that account was most unhappy in domestic 
life, her unbounded extravagance having involved him in 
serious embarrassments. ‘The reputation of being heir to the 
immense riches of Sir Malcolm, together with an agreeable 
person, soon procures for Graham an easy introduction to the 
circles of fashion ; and he becomes fascinated with rather than 
enamoured of the beautiful but dissipated, the gay but un- 
happy Lady Orville. This unfortunate attachment for a while 
estranges him from the object of his earliest vows, Gertrude, 
daughter of his paternal uncle, Captain Hamilton; a young 
and ingenuous creature, ardently devoted to the companion of 


her childhood, and maturing, through succeeding years, that 





* This title, and that of his Lordship’s son, Lord Merton, will 
not fail to remind the reader of Miss Burney’s Evelina, where both 
these denominations occur. 
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pure and simple affection into a settled passion, which was too 
deeply rooted to enable her to sustain the conviction that she 
had cherished it for an unworthy object. Graham, whose in- 
constancy to this amiable and interesting girl proceeds rather 
from the transient thoughtlessness of youth than from perfidy 
of the heart, is at last roused from his delirium, and returns 
penitently to Gertrude: but it is too late. She had long been 
struggling with ill health: a report had reached her that, in 
consequence of the embarrassments into which his mistaken 
fondness for Lady Orville had hurried him, Graham had shot 
himself: she had not strength to endure the shock; and she 
survived his arrival but a few days. 

Considerable powers of genius have been summoned to the 
embellishment of this simple story. ‘The first separation of 
Graham and Gertrude, before the former left his paternal 
abode, is thus pleasingly sketched : 


‘ After vehement discussion on all sides, passions, prayers, and 
kindness from my parents, and long exhortations from my uncle, I 
yielded, as all dutiful sons must yield. I should say, I obeyed, 
and at last resigned myself to become the heir of a wealthy uncle ; 
and, like many others, to sell my liberty, youth, and happiness, 
for gold. For this concession I received my father’s thanks. But 
I sought the approbation of another. 

‘ No sooner was this arrangement finally concluded, than I met 
Gertrude ; she was in tears, and I wept with her. ‘ You have 
done right in deciding to go,” she said, trying to smile; “ it may 
break our hearts to part, but we are young, and we shall meet, I 
trust, some bright day yet.”—“ We shall meet no more, perhaps,” 
I answered, striking my forehead, and feeling as miserable as if 
our separation were really to be eternal ; “‘ or if we do, I may be 
grown a miser, and you will hate me, Gertrude, or you will have 
forgotten me and your love, and you will marry another.” 

‘ My father and uncle laughed, and called me romantic. I felt 
confused —I felt hurt; for I had not thought they were near 
enough to hear us. Gertrude, however, without embarrassment, 
modestly and cheerfully assured me she should never marry, and, 
smilingly, said, ‘‘ If you grow an old miser, at all events you shall 
find me an old maid on your return.” 

‘ When we parted, Gertrude shed more tears than I did. She 
was, in fact, less violent, but more wretched. Ihad been to her a 
piayfellow, a brother, a companion; something she looked up to 
as above herself, one whom she preferred to every thing around 
her; and my departure seemed to condemn her to a degree of 
loneliness and dulness for which she was not prepared. In vain I 
promised soon to return—in vain I gave her my books, my 
flower-garden, and even my dog. Nothing could soften her sor- 
row, and she has assured me since, that she suffered at that time 
so much, that she often doubted whether her strength would 
enable her to support it, Isaid the same; but he who quits = 
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feels less than those who remain behind. The hurry of preparation 
—— the eager hope which will spring up in the bosom — the change 
of scene — new interests — new ties, all divert the mind of the 
one, and prevent it from dwelling upon grief and regret; whilst 
every tree and flower, every look, every word, cruelly remind the 
others of all they have lost.’ 


Under a mock admonition of old Sir Malcolm to his nephew, 
in the presence of two noblemen, the author has concealed 
much poignant satire on the hollow-hearted society of what is 


called fashionable life : 


‘ « These lairds of the creation address their heirs: saying, ‘ My 
sickly and sole offspring, I bequeath unto you nae wealth, for [ 
have squandered it all away; I bequeath unto ye, for an heritage, 
nae honour —I never sought it; but I leave you—a Title! and 
you are born a gentleman ; however little any one who knows or 
sees you might suspect it.’ 

‘ « But I, Sir Malcolm, thus speak to my heir: ‘* Take money 
in thy hand — open thy house — ha’ the best of every thing. — 
And, first, as my Lord Chesterfield doth hold that the exterior 
deportment is of the most important consequence to the man, take 
¢are, Nephy Graham, to acquire an easy, and something of an in- 
solent manner ; look nae modest, nae sharp. Have eyes that see 
not, ears that hear not; and repress every voice that would utter 
the genuine feeling of human nature. Learn neither to laugh 
loud, nor weep ; say little, learn discretion, and, with little study, 
you will easily acquire that talent which knows how to treat of 
every thing as if you had read it, and understood it. Be, as in 
dreams, surprised at nothing ; but try and surprise others if pos- 
sible. Affect to be weary of every thing, and in time you will 
grow so. This is a difficult, but a material acquirement. Hate 
no one, — it is too much trouble: envy no one; but keep beneath 
the level of all that is good and great, and then they cannot clash 
with you in life. Aspire to nothing, then nothing can greatly 
humiliate you. Never love: and whilst you assume power over 
every other, beware of putting yourself into the power of any one. 
Keep your own secret, but master that of your neighbour. Form 
no intimate friendships, but seek, as your companions, those you 
despise ; associate with the worthless, and smile in pity at every 
sort of superiority. Call feeling hypocrisy, and sterling worth 
vulgarity. In speaking and in writing, cultivate a style of affected 
conciseness, acquire a ready command of ill-natured observations, 
and steer as far from truth as facts and dates permit. But beware 
of stumbling over such obstacles, they being like fearful sand-banks, 
so that a shipwreck upon them may put you to the necessity of 
exerting yourself. Speak ill of others. Detract from excellence; 
by destroying high character you will shine yourself the brighter: 
thus may you be a London ephemeron, a man of fashion. This 
heritage, which lairds bequeath of right to their offspring, I bestow 
upon you by precept, and with it hoards of gold to keep it up with 
prouder state than they can. Yet a’ this shall be done without 
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making you pass ten years fagging at a public school, learning 
every vice, and every extravagance, with the cost and trouble 
their children do.” 

é One of the two gentleman smiled and accused Sir Malcolm of 
being very severe ; that one was Lord Orville, my uncle afterwards 
informed me; the other was an old Lord S , whose son I had 
seen when once on a visit in Edinburgh, and who evidently under- 
stood not a word of what was passing. 

¢ Sir Malcolm continued: ‘* You shall be instructed.in fencin 
and dancing; learn to play with ladies’ fans till you break them; 
swear that their pretty verses at least equal Pope’s; and appear 
well acquainted with, and indifferent to them all. You must dro 
your enthusiasm, nephy, and assume a contempt for the great 
landmarks of learning; above all, talk of Homer, as of one you 
coyld never relish, and of Milton’s poem as a tedious tale, and taste 
the sublime alone in some novel production of the present day. 
Be over fond of Italian poets, in particular if you do not under- 
stand the language. Lace yourself into the figure you may see 
passing, not these doors, but along the west end of the town, as- 
suming all his airs and conceits. Speak ever ill of your own 
country. Buy yourself a house, and fill it with gewgaws, Spend 
liberally where it is seen, and keep a train of well-fed liveried 
Jackeys to do nothing. Marry some young girl of rank, whom 
others love, and who loves another, but sells herself for your for- 
tune; and let her be the only woman you treat with cold neglect. 
Boast of the attachment of those who have trusted ye, and if they 
trouble ye with complaints, break their hearts by your unkindness, 
And when you have done all this, and a great deal more, you may 
pronounce yourself, Nephy Graham, —as great an ass as any in 
the kingdom, without a that trouble they have taken to becomé 
so. And then you shall, as soon as age permits, stand for a 
borough upon government-interest — or, if it pleases you better, 
a county upon Joud-roaring radical principles, without knowing or 
understanding one word of the constitution or laws of the country. 
Ha, ha, ha! what think ye? And such a man, if the best tailor in 
London takes you under his protection, in matters of dress, will do 
— for what ?”’ 





The ensuing scene appears to have been suggested by the 
pathetic picture drawn by Miss Burney, in Cecilia, of the 
thoughtless extravagance of Mrs. Harrell. It happened at a 
splendid ball given by Lady Orville; when a poor tradesman 
had obtruded on the festivities of the evening : 


‘ Lady Orville had fainted. “ Augusta,” said her friend Mon- 
crief, with tenderness, “* Augusta!” and with my assistance he sup- 
ported her into an adjoining parlour, where the cloaks and shawls 
had been thrown upon the sofa, and where, upon a heap of them, 
we laid her. What a sight was this —a lileless, lovely form upon 
a bed of coloured trappings, contrasting their vivid, varied tints 
with the paleness of her cheek. Moncrief was calm ;— he durst 


not call for assistance, least he should excite attention; —he 
bathed 
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bathed her temples with the water which he brought her, and kept a 
strict watch on the door, only permitting the stern being, who was 
the cause of this disturbance, to be a witness of the scene. 

‘ By degrees Lady Orville recovered, raised herself, and sat 
upright ; then trying to assume composure, she fixed her eyes 
mournfully on the man before her, and prepared to hear his re- 
tee oa When the poor man drops in the streets from want,” 

e said, at length, breaking silence in a hollow tone, “ the rich 
man says he is an impostor : I will not presume, my Lady, to judge 
you so harshly: I will not refuse to believe that nature, though 
spurned so often from the resorts of fashion, yet continues in 
some measure to influence the hearts of those who reject her.” 
Moncrief darted an eye of fury on the man. ‘“ Let me turn him 
out,” I cried, — “‘ the wretch — the impious wretch who dares to 
utter ——” — “ Let him speak,” said Lady Orville, in a low, but 
firm tone, “ let him say all he pleases ; I deserve it.” 

‘ « Madam,” said the man, affected for a moment by her loveli- 
ness, such patience, such magnanimity, — “‘ If it is your desire, I 
will postpone my visit.” — Lady Orville did not answer. ‘“ Far be 
it from me,” he continued, “‘ to judge you — beggared as I am 
by my trust in your countenance of innocent sweetness. I wish 
not to insult you, but when disease and famine — when aching 
limbs and motherless children cause distress — human nature can- 
not bear it. The great man pleads his nature as his excuse for 
every evil deed. I have by a year’s imprisonment expiated the 
crime, your want of punctuality — your riot and extravagance led 
me to commit.’’— ‘* Hold —have mercy,” Lady Orville interrupt- 
ed him. — “ See,’ continued the man, pointing to her, ‘ what 
gifts heaven has bestowed there — and yet that heart, in the midst 
of this splendour, must, if it beat at all, beat with self-reproach. 
Amongst the many whom you and your gay associates have brought 
to ruin, I am one of the most unfortunate — for I am disgraced. 
To save your honour, I suffered myself to become the sacrifice ; I 
saw my wife’s tears — heard my children’s cries — but, faithful to 
the lady whose protection and benevolence had such a name, I 
trusted to your promise. The money due to me was a thousand 
pounds — the property I possessed was not half that sum. De- 
prived of all, without a friend on earth, I wrote daily to you for 
succour, nay for justice: —an insolent porter turned me from 
your gate. I was advised to have recourse to the law — but your 
word alone had been my guarantee. She will remember me, I yet 
said — and I wept as I traced letter upon letter to one whom I 
still believed too generous to act as youhave done. At length one 
night — it is terrible to me to recall it — temptation came across 
me. I was utterly destitute. I attempted a robbery —I was 
seized and prosecuted: I was convicted, but obtained a pardon 
after long confinement. My life was saved, but disgrace is 
stamped on me for ever. Three days ago I wrote to you again, 
My letter was menacing —was desperate ; but so was my situation. 
All yesterday — all this day I have awaited your answer ; to-night 
the answer is given —a ball and supper, splendour, excess: this is 
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my money —this is my sustenance. Take my heart’s blood — 
take my life: —you have ruined me. My wife died, almost of 
want ; my youngest boy lies famished and cold before me: if 
I apply for work, Iam spurned, Are you not afraid of wearing, 
before the Almighty God who made you, those glittering baubles, 
which you must feel are the bread of my children? Give me but 
justice —I ask no charity. Your God is my God: we are the 
same before him. What you have taken from me, that alone I 
claim : and if you are too poor to restore it, are you not too poor 
to wear this costly attire, to keep these liveried minions, to give 
this feast ?” ’ 


We shall make one extract more, viz. the heart-rending 
account of poor Gertrude’s dissolution : 


« « JT found her seated by my uncle Richard. She looked very ill 
and pale, and so changed, oh who could bear to see it ? Not I~ 
my heart was not hardened — she smiled and held her dear hand 
to me, as if I had not been a villain; and her eyes, though 
streaming with tears, turned away for fear of lacerating my 
heart. Heavens, what reproaches were in those acts of generous 
kindness! How when I trembled as I approached her, speech- 
less from contrition, shame, despair — how did she kindly bid me 
sit near her, and in a hollow tone of voice, and faintly, as if draw- 
ing her breath with difficulty, speak of her garden. I cannot 
continue.” 

‘ Here Mr. Hamilton paused, and wept without controul. His 
stern companion was moved. 

‘ «¢ Heaven is just,” continued Mr. Hamilton, “ and my punish- 
ment, great as it is, was merited. I was given again to behold 
Gertrude’s superiority. I was permitted again, once again, to wit- 
ness her charms, her kindness, her disinterested sweetness, even 
when tortured by a cruel and deadly malady. I was condemned 
to see every beauty increase and soften under the influence of ap- 
proaching death. Alas! I had not thought how much, how faith- 
fully, this girl was capable of feeling attachment. 

‘Sir Malcolm, whose thoughts no sorrows could entirely draw 
away from his money, continued to enumerate to my father and 
uncle the stores he possessed, and was resolved to settle upon 
Gertrude and me. ‘* Give them,” said my father, gravely, “ to the 
wretched woman whose ruin Graham has caused ; let Lady Orville 
possess the wealth ; Gertrude needs it not.” He spoke too truly, 
Gertrude needed little here ; and her patience, her fortitude, her 
calmness, seemed to rise in proportion as her strength decreased. 

‘ She must die: I saw it plainly. I knew it from the first. 
There was no deception here — no flattery to beguile from day to 
day her surrounding relations by false hopes and delusive promises 
— phrases and circumlocution were here useless. All in the little 
mansion of my father bespoke truth and simplicity. 

‘ It was a mournful, but a striking example of Christian forti- 
tude. I would I could bring it before others in all the dignity and 
sublimity of truth. 
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‘ The few first days after my return, she permitted me to sup- 
port her into the garden, and place her upon the bench for a few 
moments during the heat of the day. She was soon unable to 
leave her bed — she often spoke a consolatory word to her friends 
— said she was happy ; but when she looked upon me, and read in 
my countenance the agony of my soul, tears sometimes stole down 
her cheeks. Gertrude still lived : on that remaining breath — on 
that faint flush —that still beating, rapid pulse, I hung in breathe 
less anxiety. I watched life’s decay, and hoped, when there was 
no room for hope. 

‘ The night before she died she desired to take the sacrament. 
Her whole family assembled to take it with her. I durst not — 
yet I knelt, though Scottish custom requires it not. I knelt in 
token of humility of despair, and I prayed even as my father’s 
broken accents ascended in fervent prayer to heaven. How 
sweetly calm was Gertrude’s countenance, when thus she heard 
him. Her hands were folded in each other. I thought too, that 
when he prayed for mercy on the sinner, her eyes sought for me. 
I was kneeling by her bed — she could not see me. My heart had 
ceased to throb — my eyes to weep. The awful act of worship 
was over ; — every one but my uncle Richard, my father, and my- 
self, withdrew. My father approached Gertrude, and thinking, 
perhaps, he should see her alive no more, he kissed her forehead— 
saying, ‘* God bless thee ! dear sweet child, and pardon him who 
caused thy sufferings.” The Captain took my hand when my 
father said this, and Gertrude made sign to me to approach her — 
“* Grieve not, cousin Graham,” she said, ‘ I am happy !” 

‘ The heat was oppressive. The physician opened the window. 
The moon shone upon the garden — I looked for a moment out to 
hide my tears: —the mild light, the fresh air seemed to revive 

oor Gertrude. ‘ Where is Graham?” she said distinctly. I 
struggled with my feelings, and approached her. I supported her 
again on her pillow. Her father and Dr. G. left us, and went to- 
wards the window. I pressed her lips to mine — she returned the 
kiss with fervour. ‘* Be good—be comforted,” she said. Her 
breath was short. “ Be a son to my poor father —fear God, 
cousin.” Shenever spoke one word after. <A slight struggle fol- 
lowed. I called Dr.G. He took her hand to feel her pulse. — 
“ Tt is all over now,” he said. 

‘ Moncrief remained with me through the trying scene: he 
tore me from the contemplation of its final close; and when I for- 
got myself, and the duties of a man, his generous and firm friend- 
ship saved me from my own despair.’ 


We could scarcely abstain, “ albeit unused to the melting 
mood,” from shedding tears at the sad termination of this 
little story, and could have almost wished that it had ended 
happily, according to the more common and vulgar mode. 
Yet we cannot call in question the right of an author to dispose 
of his heroes and heroines according to his own will and 
discretion ; and we feel some abatement of the pain imparted 
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by so melancholy a catastrophe, in the assurance that its 
perusal may chasten into reflection, and stun as it were into 
sobriety, the heedless and the unthinking. Certainly, they may 
here benefit by the instructive biography of a person who 
drew down on himself all his miseries, by the weakness of his 
character and the inconsistency of his conduct; and who, 
having trifled away the golden hours of youth in idleness and 
vanity, suffered the severest punishment which human errors 
can incur, in being doomed to pass the remnant of his days in 
unavailing regret, which his vast wealth served rather to em- 
bitter than to alleviate. 





Art. IV. Mr. Burchell’s Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. 
[ Article concluded from page 16.] 


ARLY in January, 1812, when the summer had nearly ate 

tained its height, the pools and ponds were dried up, and 
the frogs had retreated into holes in the ground; where, in 
sleep and silence, they awaited the fresh moistening of the 
land. On the 15th of the same month, the season of the 
rains commenced, and changed the whole scene, as if by en- 
chantment; verdure again quickly clothing the plains, and 
the languor of the animal frame, induced by protracted and 
excessive heat, giving place to the renovation and conscious- 
ness of muscular energy. In the midst of his perplexities, 
Mr. Burchell finally resolved to retrace his steps to the As- 
bestos mountains, and endeavour to engage his requisite 
complement of attendants. — A great variety of plants, not 
formerly observed, had now sprung up, and among the rest 
Amaryllis toxicaria, from the bulb of which is extracted a 
poison. 

‘ This poison is obtained by inspissating the milky juice either 
by the heat of the sun, or, as I was told, by boiling. It is mingled 
with the venom of snakes, or a large black species of spider of the 
genus Mygale, and forms a half-viscous, gummy compound. In 
this state it is spread upon the heads of their arrows; and the 
direful and fatal effects of a wound made by them are the chief, 
and almost only cause of that dread in which the Bushmen are 
held by every other inhabitant of Southern Africa. 

‘ The ingredients of their arrow-poison vary according to the 
part of the country inhabited by them; as the same plants, or 
substances, are not to be found inevery place: but the venom of 
serpents always constitutes an essential part. - This shows how at- 
tentively the nation have studied the horrid art, and how well they 
understand the effect of their combinations: for they must have 


perceived that the poison of serpents operates in a manner dif- 
ferent 
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ferent from that of vegetables; the former attacking the blood, 
while the latter corrupts the flesh. 

‘ From such a wound, if the poison be fresh, there is little hope 
of surviving, unless it happen to have been made in some part of 
the body where all the surrounding flesh can be instantly cut out. 
Yet examples of a cure are sufficiently numerous to encourage 
every unfortunate sufferer to try all the remedies within his reach ; 
for it may be possible, that the poison have, by age, lost much of 
its strength, or that the manufacturers of it, not having the most 
dangerous materials at hand, may have been obliged to employ a 
less fatal kind. 

‘ As the Bushmen endeavour to conceal from strangers a know- 
ledge of the different substances which they use, it is not easy to 
find out exactly what they are. Of serpents, they select several 
kinds as preferable ; but, on necessity, often take others. Of 
vegetables, they occasionally make use of various sorts, which are 
all endowed with an acrid thick juice, capable of being inspis- 
sated, such as Euphorbias, several species of different genera of 
Amaryllidea, and Apocynee ; with many others. To these are 
to be attributed the great pain and heat of the wound; and all 
the inflammatory symptoms. On lightly touching the arrow- 
poison with my tongue, I have, in most cases, experienced a highly 
acrimonious taste. 

‘ Medical men, especially those of the Cape colony, could not 
dedicate their time and study to a more important object than the 
discovery of an antidote to this poison, and of some certain mode 
of treating such wounds. This would in effect be nothing less 
than to disarm these dangerous tribes of their most formidable 
weapon, and to relieve the bordering colonists of the greatest por- 
tion of those fears which render their abode in such parts of the 
colony exceedingly uneasy. From what has been stated above 
respecting the component parts of the arrow-poison, it naturally 
follows that the antidote must be of a two-fold nature: one to 
counteract the serpent-venom, such as the Liguor Ammonia, or a 
similar preparation ; the other to resist the power of the vegetable 
poison, yet at the same time not of such properties as to impede 
the action of the former. It would perhaps be advisable to ad- 
minister these remedies both internally and externally as a topical 
application ; for which latter purpose they might be prepared of 
greater strength. 

¢ He who should discover such a remedy would receive, in the 
consciousness of having been the means of saving the lives of 
many of his fellow-creatures, the highest reward which a philan- 
thropic mind can desire. Nor would he, I think, be less entitled 
to a public recompense, than those who invent new means of war- 


like destruction.’ 


The narrative of the present volume closes on the 23d of 
February, at which date the journalist had returned to Klaar- 
water without accomplishing his object, but fully determined 


to push forwards on the morning of the following day. To 
the 
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the diary are appended an itinerary, a register of the weather, 
geographical observations, and some unsparing remarks on a 
critique in a periodical publication, in which Mr. Burchell’s 
‘¢ Hints on Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope” were 
treated, as he conceives, with unmerited reprehension. This 
is not the only occasion on which he expresses, in no very 
guarded phraseology, the opinion which he entertains of the 
Under-Secretary of the Admiralty: but it i$ not our province 
to review reviewers, or to pass a verdict between disputants 
without a patient hearing of both parties. Under the influence 
of the latter principle; we also beg leave to abstain from 
rashly affixing inculpation on the managers of the British 
Museum: but, if they cannot make out a strong case in op- 
position to Mr. Burchell’s allegation, we should not hesitate 
to affirm that his spolia opima were intitled to a more respect- 
ful reception. ‘The donations of few individuals, indeed, can 
be accompanied with more valid claims on the attention and 
gratitude of the public; since few are capable of bringing to 
such an arduous pilgrimage as that which we have partially 
sketched the same liberal and adventurous spirit of research, 
the same high pretensions to natural science, or the same 
activity and zeal in accumulating the memorials of their ob- 
servations. A course of four thousand five hundred miles, 
sixty-three thousand specimens, and about five hundred draw- 
ings, attest the extent and complication of Mr. B.’s labors. — 
The general, zoological, and botanical indexes are intended 
to be given in the second volume, for the appearance of which 
we shall wait with no ordinary measure of expectation. 

In the mean time, having traced some of the principal occur- 
rences of the first portion of the journey, it will be proper to 
direct our attention to a few of the many notices in botany 
and zoology which are scattered through the narrative, but 
which we could not introduce in their places without con- 
stantly trenching on the continuity of our report. ‘The mere 
catalogues of plants spread over the margins would cover 
many pages, and we must be contented to cull a bouquet from 
among the more rare or remarkable species: but several of 
the more gigantic sorts, not easily reducible to the limits of a 
nosegay, really require distinct commemoration. Such, in 
particular, is the Agave Americana, or Great American Aloe, 
with leaves six feet long, and flower-stems of thirty feet in 
height. When planted as a hedge, its prickly leaves present 
a most formidable barrier to the intrusions of cattle and 
men. — The highly elegant and diversified tribes of Erica, 
we need scarcely mention, have their appropriate seat in 
Southern Africa; and not a few of the species fell under the 
Rey. Ocr. 1822, L author’s 
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author’s observation.— The extensive sandy level, called 
Green Point, which forms the western point of Table Bay, 
becomes in September a complete flower-garden; being gar- 
nished with an astonishing variety of the families of Ensate, 
Oxalides, and small liliaceous plants. — The ravines of the 
Table Mountain are enlivened by the fine scarlet flowers of 
Crassula Coccinea. — Here, the Hamanthus coccineus, in full 
bloom, presents a fine and singular contrast to the white 


. sand; and there the Leucadendron decorum displays its bright 


yellow leaves. The Cunonia Capensis, which affects damp 
rocky situations, is remarked for its glossy green foliage, its 
crowded and elongated bunches of small milk-white flowers, 
and its red ‘twigs. — Salvia Africana § is an ornamental flower- 
ing shrub, of very frequent occurrence. All the Diosmas, 
when bruised, give out a strong odor more or less pleasant ; 
so that in walking, it is not easy to tread on a plant of this 
tribe without being made sensible of it by the smell.’ 

In the course of a stroll on Green Point, on the 22d of 
May, Mr. Burchell thus expresses his surprize at the effects 
of the preceding rains: 


‘ Not six weeks before, the herbage seemed entirely parched 
up ; vegetation had disappeared, and the plain looked like a barren 
waste; but the sterile plain was now changed to a verdant field, 
and myriads of gay flowers had started up out of the earth. 
Those who have seen this spot only in the summer, would never 
suppose that a soil so arid and bare contained such an astonishing 
quantity, and such a great variety of bulbous roots. Blossoms of 
every color and every hue were at this time expanded to the 
genial warmth of the sun, and in such profusion that, from a 
little distance, some particular parts of the plain appeared as if 

ainted red, others white, and others yellow. It is chiefly to the 
beautiful tribe of Oxalis that these enlivening effects are at this 
season attributable; but not less so to two other extremely small 
and delicate plants, which, in countless multitudes, whiten the soil. 
Later in the season other flowers spring up in their place, and 
color the ground with other tints.’ 


Mahernia oxalidiflora decorates with its elegant scarlet 
bell-flowers a dry and solitary district in the country of the 
Bushmen. — From the more rare, curious, or non-descript 
species, we have selected, much at random, Serpicula rubicun- 
da, Cliffortia ruscifolia, Aulax pinifolia, Staavia glutinosa, S. 
radiata, Flydrocotyle hederifolia, Cotula integrifolia, Andro- 
cymbium wolutare, Aphyteia multiceps, Aptosimum indivisum, 
Cotyledon parvula, Euphorbia tenax, Phlomis parviflora, Cyphia 
hastata, Pelargonium munitum, Eriocephalus purpureus, Alys- 
sum glomeratum, Aloe claviflora, Hibiscus cucurbitinus, Maher- 
nia vernicata, M. spinosa, M. grandiflora, &c. Polygala 
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pungens, Rhus pyroides, Celosia odorata, Terminalia erythro- 
phylla, Boerhaavia pentandria, Amaryllis lucida, Systepkra 
Jiliforme, and Uncaria procumbens. | 

From these notices, slight and cursory as they are, out 
botanical readers will readily perceive that the publication, 
when completed, will be the means of conveying rich and 
numerous stores to the temple of Flora. Although the vege- 
table tribes, however, have solicited the author’s fondest and 
most decided regards, he has been by no means neglectful of 
mammiferous animals, birds, fishes, and insects. 

The numerous little hillocks and excavations, which render 
riding on the sand-flats so insecure, are chiefly occasioned by 
the Mus maritimus and Mus Capensis, of Gmelin ; which might, 

erhaps, more correctly, be transferred to the genus Yalpa, 

he former is nearly as big as a rabbit, and apparently desti- 
tute of eyes, ears, and tail. Its soft, downy, and ash-coloured 
fur might possibly be converted to an useful article of trade. 

After having remarked that the Equus Montanus, or Wild 
Forse, has been hitherto confounded with the Zebra, Mr. B. 
thus proceeds : . 


‘ When these were first described by modern writers, the 
Quakka was considered to be the female Zebra ; while both that 
and the true Zebra bore in common, among the colonists, the 
name of Quakka. The Wilde Paard, named Dauw by the Hat- 
tentots, and a much scarcer animal than the other two, was never 
suspected to be a different species, although it be far more distinct 
from the Quakka and Zebra, than these are from each other. 

‘ The hoofs of animals destined by nature to inhabit rocky 
mountains are, as far as I have observed, of a form very different 
from those intended for sandy plains; and this form is, in jtgelf, 
sufficient to point out the Dauw as a separate species. The 
stripes of the skin will answer that purpose equally well, and 
show, at the same time, the great affinity, and the specific distinc- 
tion of the Ass (Equus Asinus), which may be characterised by a 
single stripe across the shoulders. The Quakka has many similar 
marks on the head and fore-part of the body: the Zebra is 
covered with stripes over the head and the whole of the body; 
but the legs are white: and the Wilde Paard is striped over every 
part, even down to the feet. The Zebra and Wilde Paard may be 
further distinguished from each other by the stripes of the former 
being brown and white, and the brown stripe being double; that 
is, having a paler stripe within it: while the latter, which may be 
named Equus montanus, is most regularly and beautifully covered 
with single black and white stripes. Added to this, the former is 
never to be found on the mountains, nor the latter on the plains.’ 


Among the Antelopes particularized in the body of the 
work, we find the Mergeas, which seems to be nearly allied 


to the Grimmia of Gmelin, and has its specific name from its 
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habit of suddenly leaping over the bushes, and instantly 
plunging down among them, when pursued. It is likewise 
distinguished by an upright thin tuft of long black hair on 
the top of the head, and, like most of its tribe, is destitute of 
fat. ‘The Rupestris is another small species of the same 
family, which is also hunted on account of its flesh. The 
Euchore, or Springbuck, is in some districts far from uncom- 
mon : 


‘ The variety of names by which it has been this Antelope’s fate 
to be called by different writers, is rather remarkable. But 
Springbok by the Dutch, and Springbuck by the English, inhabit- 
ants of the Cape, is the common appellation; and, therefore, that 
of Euchore, which was intended as a Greek translation of these, is 
here perferred for its technical name. It is easily distinguished 
from all the known species, by the very long white hair along the 
middle of the back, which, lying flat, is nearly concealed by the 
fur on each side, and is expanded only when it takes those extra- 
ordinary leaps which first suggested its name.’ 


The Strepsiceros, or Koodoo, is at once characterized by its 
twisted horns ; and the Gnu is by no means the extraordinary 
creature that has been described by some naturalists and tra- 
vellers: ‘it is an Antelope, and that is all.’ 

The Hyrax Capensis, which frequents crevices in the rocks, 
affords eatable flesh, but is very shy and wary, and conse- 
quently not often procured. — Orycteopus Capensis (Myrme- 
cophaga Capensis, Lin.) has the appearance of a hog, with the 
manners of the ant-eaters. ‘Though otherwise helpless and 
defenceless, yet, owing to its faculty of burrowing with great 
rapidity, it is with difficulty dragged from its retreat. — At 
page 487. the Pedetes Caffer, (Dipus Caffer, Gmel.) Jerboa, or 
Leaping Hare, is well described. It inhabits the neighbour- 
hood of mountains, and comes out to feed only during the 
night. 

“Of the numerous birds passed in review, the following are 
non-descript, or at least little known: Anas punctata, seen 
only once, Upupa purpurea, Sazxicola leucomelana, Sylvia 

viventris, Lanius atro-coccineus, (having the under parts of 
the body of the brightest scarlet, and the rest of the finest 
black, except a white stripe down each wing, and a few faint 
white marks on the back,) Otis kor7, Oriolus arundinarius, and 
Charadrius armaius. ‘The Kori Bustard measured seven feet 
in extent of wing, and its body was so thickly protected by 
feathers that the largest sized shot made no impression on it. 
Its flesh was fat and well-flavored. The author also alludes 
to a small species of Bustard, called Karro-Koorhaan, which 
he encountered only once in the whole course of his i - 
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— The Hottentots confirmed the fact noticed by some orni- 
thologists, that the female Ostriches leave some of their eggs 
near the nest, for the nourishment of the young: but, from the 
improvident manner in which the boors hunt down these birds 
and purloin their eggs, they have become rare within the 
boundaries of the colony, and may finally disappear. — The 
Witte Kraai (White Crow) of the Dutch proved on inspection 
to correspond with the description of Vultur Percnopterus, or 


the Sacred Vulture of Egypt. 


‘ On the body of a dead ox,’ says the author, ‘I observed 
several large vultures, feeding in harmony with a number of 
crows. This being the first time I had seen this species, I atten- 
tively watched its manners for a long while with a telescope. It 
was of an imposing size; and its solemn, slow, and measured 
movements, added to its black plumage, possessed something of a 
funereal cast, well suited to its cadaverous employment. An excel- 
lent picture of the manners of a vulture is drawn by Virgil, in the 
third book of the AZneid, in his story of the harpies; too long to 
be quated here, but which the sight of these birds, and their 
habits, brought immediately to my recollection, and served greatly 
to increase the interest with which I viewed them. There was a 
heaviness in their gait and looks, which made one feel half in- 
clined to consider them rather as beasts of prey, than as feathered 
inhabitants of the air. When not thus called forth to action, this 
bird retires to some inaccessible crag, sitting almost motionless in 
melancholy silence for days together, unless the smell of some 
distant carrion, or too long an abstinence, draw it from retirement, 
or force it to ascend into the upper regions of air; where, out of 
sight, it remains for hours, endeavouring to get scent of its 
nauseous food. These birds must possess the sense of smelling in 
a degree of perfection far beyond that of which we have any 
idea.’ 

The Vulture, however, like the Eagle, is possibly guided to 
its distant repast more by its acute sense of vision than by 
that of smell, and soars aloft that it may embrace an ample 
range of observation. 

Cape Town is well supplied with fish from the surrounding 
seas: but fresh-water species are scarcely ever seen, and even 
eels are regarded as a rarity. — The deepest pools of the 
Sack River yield the Geel-visch, ( Yellow fish,) Cyprinus @neus 
of the present author, being entirely of a yellow green, with 
a brazen lustre. The flesh is white, and of a very delicate 
flavor. — The Silurus Gariepinus, or Platte-kop, (Flat-head,) 
is of aplumbeous hue above, whitish beneath, nearly three feet 
long, with the head very flat, the eyes extremely small, and 
the mouth bearded with very long filaments. The flesh, 
which resembles that of the Conger-eel, is reckoned rich and 
nutritious. * It is a remarkable circumstance, and one whick 
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is Corifirmed by the general observation of the colonists, that 

s only those rivers which run to the western coast, (that is 
to say, to the tiorthward of the Cape of Good Hope,) in which 
this fish is found; whilst, on the contrary, eels have never 
been seen in any but those which fall itito the ocean eastward 
of that cape.’ 

Papilio montana, which affects the loftiest ridges, was the 
orily insect found on the top of Table Mountain. — At the 
Zak River was discovered an Anthia, resembling the decem- 

hetata, but without the white spots; and another species of 
hé sainé genus was denominated effugiens, from the velocity 
or its movements and the difficulty with which it is caught. 
— Ah undescribed black beetle, from its frequent occurrence 
on the road, was designed Molurts vialis.— A species of 
Acheta, resembling the domestic cricket of Kurope, attracted 
the attention of the travellers by a loud and teasing noise, 
which it emitted for about a quarter of an hour at sun-set ; 
Whilé Aphodius vespertinus, of an uniform dark chesnut hue, 
atid scircely two lines long, proved particularly troublesome 
at candlé-licht. On the banks of the Gariep, Mr. Burchell 
observed a new species of Mantis, 


‘ Whose presence,’ he says, ‘ became afterwards sufficiently fami- 
lidt té me, by its never failing, on calm warm evenings, to pay mea 
visit a8 I was writing my journal ; and sometimes to interrupt my 
Kicubrations by putting out the lamp. All the Mantis tribe are vety 
feiiarkable insects; and this one, whose dusky sober coloring well 
suits the obscurity of night, is certainly so, by the late hours it keeps. 
It 6ften settled on my book, or on the press where I was writing, 
atid remained still, as if considering some affair of importance, 
with an appearance of intelligence which had a wonderful effect in 
withholding my hand from doing it harm. Although hundreds 
have flown within my power, I never took more than five. I have 
piven to this curious little creature the name of Mantis lucubrans ; 
and having no doubt that he will introduce himself to every tra- 
veller who comes into this country in the months of November and 
December, I beg to recommend him as a harmless little compa- 
nion, and entreat that kindness and mercy may be shown to him.’ 


The hillocks constructed by a large species of black ant 
are generally from two to three feet in height, and, though 
og perforated within, are sufficiently hard and firm to bear 
the weight of a man, or even sometimes that of a loaded 
waggon ; when they are carefully avoided, to prevent an over- 
turn. 

The few geological notices dispersed through the volume 
are too scanty and insulated to detain us: but so far from 
expressing regret or disappointment at the author’s omissions, 
we are rather astonished that, in the course of his — 
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and perilous wanderings, he was enabled to accomplish so 
much. Of his manner and style, it may suffice to remark 
that they are generally distinct and forcible, though occasion- 
ally verging on the confines of romantic sentimentality. In 
taking leave of him for the present, we have only to state 
that, admiring as we do the feelings and the deeds of ethical 
independence; we are yet antiquated enough still to respeet 
the government of noun and verb, and to vow allegiance to 
the rules of correct composition. We are confident, there- 
fore, that he will pardon us for submitting to his revision such 
expressions as the following: (p. 13.) ‘agreeable to the plan ;’ 
— (153.) ‘ At this season the weather is generally rainy at the 
Cape, although in the present year they set in,’ &c. ; — (182.) 
‘ each are ;? — (236. misprinted 266.) * Mistaken the ¢rac?’ 
for track ; — (261.) * when there happen to fall an unusual 
quantity of rain ;; —(262.) ‘of which there was evident proofs ;’ 
— (263.) ‘ generally lie concealed a large sort of coot ;’ — 
(275.) * Just as the luxurious feast, or the frugal meal, bring 
either disease or health ;? — (276.) ‘an irruption on her arm 
at the part where she had been vaccinated ;? — (308.) ; * but 
covered with fine grass, green only at bottom, while ¢heir 
withered stalks remaining, showed them to be chiefly a kind of 
Poa ;? —(319.) ‘whose course and source 7s unknown;’ — 
(482.) * The whole waggon-load of meat was ¢otally eaten 
up ;’ —(499.) * they feel friendly disposed ;? — (576.) § such 
whose annual variation in declination Aave been well ascer- 
tained.’ 





Art. V. Memoirs of Charles Brockden Brown, the American 
Novelist. Author of ‘* Wieland,” ‘* Ormond,” ‘ Arthur Mer- 
vyn,” &c. With Selections from his Original Letters, and Mis- 
cellaneous Writings. By William Dunlap. 8vo. pp. 337. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Colburn and Co. 1822, 


A LIFE not of long continuance, passed in thought and re- 
flection, can supply but very meagre materials for a 
biographer. All the most valuable details, viz. the results of 
the individual’s contemplations, his progress in intellectual 
acquirements, his observations on his own feelings, — the his- 
tory, in short, of his own mind, — are peculiarly and neces- 
sarily confined within his own knowlege; and all that is left 
even for the most partial friend to accomplish is probably a 
barren and unsatisfactory history of the incidents of an un- 
pretending career, and a catalogue of the works which the 
deceased had published. On this account, all the memoirs of 
literary men should be os rn and it is only when 
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the subject of the memoir has left in his writings a picture, as 
it were, of himself, that the biographer who undertakes to 
delineate his character has any chance of rendering the copy 
either interesting or valuable. What cold and dull materials 
would the life of Gibbon, for example, seem to have afforded 
to a stranger’s pen, and yet what can be more amusing and 
instructive than his own journal ? Among those who have in 
fact written their own lives, without the formality of collect- 
ing the details together, Dean Swift stands conspicuous: 
the most perfect idea of his singular but powerful genius, of 
the history of his unhappy life, nay even of all his petty and 
amusing personal peculiarities, may be obtained from his cor- 
respondence ; and more especially from that very curious and 
entertaining portion of his writings, the Journal to Stella. 
His able and judicious modern biographer, Sir Walter Scott, 
availing himself of these great advantages, has produced a life 
of the Dean which, had it even proceeded from the pen of 
Cadenus himself, could scarcely have been more interesting. 
The life of Alfieri, also, is another instance to prove how 
much the value of an author’s memoirs depends on his being 
his own historian. 

With regard to the present volume, we have to regret that 
the subject of it, certainly a man of very considerable talents, 
did not leave either any account of himself, or any sufficient 
materials from which his friend Mr. Dunlap might have been 
enabled to supply the deficiency. A correspondence, by no 
means copious, appended to the Memoirs, is the chief source 
of our information concerning the novelist’s personal cha- ~ 
racter; while the biographer’s early acquaintance with him 
has enabled him to relate, with fidelity, the few incidents of a 
secluded and inactive life. In another point of view these 
memoirs are curious and interesting. ‘The life of one of the 
American literati, written by another, (for this, we believe, is 
not Mr. Dunlap’s first appearance before the public,) is too 
unusual a production not to excite our attention; and it is on 
this account principally that we are induced to notice the 
work at some length, though the reputation, which Mr. 
Brown’s writings procured for him on this side of the Atlantic, 
would alone be sufficient to render any information respecting 
him acceptable to our readers. 

Charles Brockden Brown was born at Philadelphia in the 
year 1771. A weak and sickly constitution, unfitting him for 
the more boisterous pleasures of childhood, compelled him at a 
very early age to seek for occupation and amusement from 
books ; and, like Pope and Gibbon, he appears to have 
owed to this circumstance his taste for literary pursuits. 
Before he attained his sixteenth year, he had accustomed his 
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pen to frequent composition both in prose and verse; and, 
with that youthful and adventurous boldness which charac- 
terizes the mind of genius, he had already sketched the plan 
of three distinct epic poems.. Amid all these intellectual de- 
lights, it became necessary for him to chuse a profession, and 
he accordingly selected the law; no doubt, as the one which 
afforded him the widest field for mental exertion. He is said 
by his biographer to have made very considerable progress at 
this time in his legal studies; and to have been distinguished, 
in a professional society of which he was a member, by his 
sagacity, sound judgment, and research. He furnished, ac- 
cording to one of his friends, “* a model of the dry, grave, 
and judicial style of argument.” Had we, however, been al- 
lowed to judge of his probable success in this logical pursuit 
from his subsequent writings, we should certainly have be- 
lieved him to have been singularly unqualified to excel in it ; 
since in all his novels he manifests so remarkable a want of 
coherence and regular design, so complete an absence of all 
attention to probability, and such a display of exuberant 
fancy and feeling, that we should have been persuaded that 
the mind of the novelist could never be disciplined into that 
of the lawyer. Indeed, in his aversion to his legal duties he 
soon displayed his inaptitude for them; and after a little time 
he finally relinquished them, without having adopted any 
other pursuit. To his disappointed friends he attempted to 
justify this desertion, by adducing those common-place and 
scarcely specious arguments against the practice of the law, 
which could appear convincing only to persons as young and 
inexperienced as himself. His mind, thus deprived of its 
healthful occupation, began to prey on itself; and he now 
became as unhappy as that man must necessarily be who is 
gifted with a lively and active turn, and a quick fancy, but 
has no means of employing his time and thoughts. His tem- 
perament, indeed, appears to have been of that morbid kind 
which we often remark in men of genius, and which too fre- 
quently renders life rather a burden than a blessing to its 
possessor: — his mind was unhappy by organization ;— 
innately and originally miserable. ‘To divert in some degree 
the tedium vite with which he was oppressed, he had recourse 
to travelling; and at New York he met with several friends, 
in whose society he found both instruction and amusement. 
In this city, in the year 1798, he witnessed the appalling 
devastations of the yellow-fever ; and of his dangerous ac- 
quaintance with that dreadful pestilence, he has made con- 
siderable use in his novel of “ Arthur Mervyn.” He was 
himself attacked, though not seriously, by the disease. 
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About this time, Mr. Brown first entertained the idea of 
becoming an author by profession, at that period a deszdera- 
tum in the literary world of America. His first publication 
was “ Alcuin,” 4 dissertation on the subject of marriage; 
worthy, by its rambling arguments and wild sophistry, to be 
fanked with the author’s early ¢irades against the law. In 
the year 1798 he produced * Wieland. ;’ which, notwith- 
standing its excentticities, must be considered as the most 
powerful and original of his writings. Encouraged by the 
manher in which this work was received, he immediately 
commenced another novel, and in the following year appeared 
as the author of “ Ormond.” ‘The literary impetus being 
thus communicated, his pen knew no moderation in its labors: 
he actually ran a race with his printer, each finishing their 
composition at the same time* ; and he was at this period actu- 
ally employed on five novels. This fact accounts in some de- 
gree for the looseness and irregularity of fable in many of his 
works, and especially in ‘* Arthur Mervyn,” which was one 
of the five, and was published in the same year with * Or- 
mond.” — “ Edgar Huntley,” the author’s fourth novel, 
speedily followed ; and in 1800 he gave to the world a second 
patt of “ Arthur Mervyn.” In 1801, his fertile genius pro- 
dticed “ Clara Howard,” which was republished in England 
under the title of * Philip Stanley ;” and a few years after- 
ward appeared * James Talbot,” the last of his novels. 

While the romantic fancy of the author was thus overflowing, 
he engaged to edit a periodical publication, the first number 
of which was printed in April, 1799, under the title of 
«© The Monthly Magazine and American Review.” He was 
the principal support of this work, which lived only until the 
end of the year 1800, and was one of the many unsuccessful 
attempts of the kind that have been made by the Americans; 
which have failed principally, we believe, from the circu- 
lation, and of late years the republication, of our own Reviews 
and Magazines in the United States. In.1805, Mr. Brown 
commenced a new work on a similar plan, intitled “ The 
Literary Magazine and American Register,” which existed 
rather longer than the former Magazine, but expired at the 
end of five years. 'To these may be added “ The American 
Annual Register,” which Mr. B. edited for five years before 
his death. Two or three political pamphlets, and various 
fugitive articles, complete the catalogue of his productions. 

On these works we cannot, in this place, afford to make 
any detailed remarks: but of the merit of their author it 
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may be observed, that it consisted chiefly in that keen sénsi- 
bility and quickness of sensation, which fitted him to describe 
with energy and effect, if not with nature and truth, the oper- 
ation of the higher passions; and to rivet the attention 6f his 
readers by his enthusiastic and sometimes exaggerated deline- 
ations of character. His great defect appears to have been, 
what is often a concomitant of unpruned genius, a want of 
common sense in matters of taste and feeling ; — or of that pro- 
priety of sentiment, which enables a writer to distinguish the 
nice shades that sometimes separate the sublime from the 
ridictilous, the awful from the disgusting, and the sensible 
from the sententious. This deficiency occasionally led the 
novelist into a stately pomposity of expression which he mis- 
took for dignity; and into an exaggeration of sentiment, 
which assumed in his eyes the shape of deep feeling. The 
following passage, for instance, which was no doubt intended 
to be read with great gravity, must necessarily, by the curious 
solemnity of its phrases, call ferth a smile from the reader : 
‘ My conceptions of the delights and benefits connected with 
love and marriage are exquisite. ‘They have swayed most of 
my thoughts and many of my actions, since I arrived at ah 
age of reflection and maturity. They have given birth to the 
sentiment of love with regard to several women. Mutual cir- 
cumstances have frustrated the natural operation of that sen- 
timent in several instances. At present I am free. None of 
those with whom I recently associated have any claims upon 
me, nor have I any upon them.’ Another most glaring sin in 
this author’s novels is a carelessness so extreme, as not only to 
strike but to offend even the rapid reader of such kill-time 
publications. Characters are introduced evidently for ah 
ulterior purpose, but are neglected and forgotten, as in the 
instance of Mrs. Wentworth in ** Arthur Mervyn;” inexpli- 
cable coincidences are contrived, which are as improbable as 
useless ; and after many marvellous circumstances, from which 
we expect the most portentous effects, we find, like Dr. 
Johnson when he had heard the voice of his deceased mother 
crying Sam !, that * nothing ensued.” 

Returning from this short digression, we have to relate 
the melancholy termination of this author’s life in the full 
prime of manhood, and amid the ardent pursuit of his literary 
labors. In the year 1804, he married a lady of the name of 
Linn, and became thenceforwards an inhabitant of his native 
city: but his sedentary habits operated unfavorably on a con- 
stitution naturally delicate, and it was soon evident that he was 
hastening into a decline. In the summer of 1809 he visited 
New Jersey, and New York, in the hope of benefiting by a 
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change of air: but the experiment proved useless, and on the 
19th of February, 1810, he sank under his complaint. 

We insert the following letter from the correspondence, as 
a specimen of Mr. Brown’s epistolary style, at an early age: 


‘ To W. DunLApP. 


‘ My dear friend, Philadelphia, Nov. 28. 1794. 
¢ How many weeks have elapsed since you left us, and since 
you requested me to write to you some comments both upon your 
erformance and the representation of it. Better late than never, 
is an excellent adage; and when men have delayed the per- 
formance of their duty, instead of prolonging the breach by ela- 
borate apologies, they had much better apply themselves forthwith 
to the discharge of it, that being the best reparation that can pos- 
sibly be made for past neglect. 

‘ But what, my friend, shall I say upon this interesting subject ? 
You yourself were present at the performance of the piece; you 
know how little the theatrical people are entitled to encomiums ; 
what, therefore, could justify your friends here, in publishing their 
sentiments upon the acting: the public could judge of the intrinsic 
merits of the tragedy only as it was performed. How defective 
must their judgment therefore be, since their knowledge must be 
SO ee ae nent? 

‘ My imagination is too undisciplined by experience to make 
me relish theatrical representations. I cannot sufficiently abstract 
my attention from accom anying circumstances and surroundin 
objects. Custom, or a differently constituted fancy, enables others 
to distinguish and separate with ease the dramatic and theatrical. 

‘ My sufferings during that evening were such as to make me 
unalterably determine never to be an author. That, indeed, was 
before scarcely possible; but if every other circumstance were 
favourable, the dread of being torn and mangled by the play-house 
gentry, either of the stage or pit, would sufficiently damp my 
ardour. 

‘ You cannot expect that [ should say any thing about the play 
itself. Undistinguishing encomiums must be as disagreeable to 
you to hear as fruitless in me to utter. Not having the piece be- 
fore me, I can recollect only the general impression ; that indeed 
would give just occasion for panegyric, which, however delightful 
it would be to me to bestow, would perhaps be unpleasing to the 
delicacy of my friend. Particular animadversions would require 
me to recollect particular lines and passages, for which purpose I 
confess my memory is not sufficiently tenacious. 

‘ I suppose you proceed, with your wonted celerity, in the 
career of composition. Has epic poetry been entirely neglected ? 
and has no progress been made in the song which you have con- 
secrated to the fame of Aristomenes ? 

‘ It used to be a favourite maxim with me, that the genius of a 
poet should be sacred to the glory of his country ; how far this 
rule can be reduced to practice by an American bard; how far he 
can prudently observe it, and what success has crowned the efforts 
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of those, who, in their compositions, have shown that they have 
not been unmindful of it, is perhaps not worth the inquiry. 

‘ National songs, strains which have a peculiar relation to the 
political or religious transactions of the poet’s country, seem to be 
the most precious morsels, which do not require a dissatisfying 
brevity, nor preclude the most exalted flights of genius: for in 
this class I rank the Iliad and AZneid, and Orlando (the last is a 
truly national song, since the streets of every Italian city have re- 
echoed with it for this hundred years or two) as well as Chevy 
Chase, or the song of Roland. 

‘ Does it not appear to you, that to give poetry a popular cur- 
rency and universal reputation, a particular cast of manners and 
state of civilization is necessary ? I have sometimes thought so ; 
but perhaps it is an error, and the want of popular poems argues 
only the demerit of those who have already written, or some defect 
in their works, which unfits them for every taste or understanding. 

‘ Remember me affectionately to your family, and I will write 
speedily to Elihu. Tell him, he must not be offended by my long 
silence. ‘ Yours, affectionately, 


‘ C.B.B.’ 


We must now say a word on the execution of Mr. Dunlap’s 
biographical duties, which he has, on the whole, performed in 
a satisfactory manner. His partiality for his hero is certainly 
evident and unconcealed, but is not greater than we might 
expect and excuse from the piety of a surviving friend. His 
analyses of the novels are not well executed, and the per- 
plexity and confusion in which they are involved give the 
reader no slight trouble: but this may in some degree be 
owing to similar faults in the originals. — We have not dis- 
covered many Americanisms in these Memoirs, though in the 
following sentence we have one very palpable instance: * Now 
had this intellectual labour eventwated in the erection of a 
pyramid, or in the accomplishment of a victory, they would 
expect to derive amusement from the biography of such a 
man.’ (P. 66.) At p.92., also, Mr. Dunlap has fallen into an 
amusing error, and presented us with a curious specimen of 
the anti-climax. The novelist, he tells us, * excites his hero 
to the commission of acts, which, though they have their pro- 
totypes in authentic records, are of a character so horrible as 
to border on the shocking. 
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Art. VI. Sketches of India: written by an Officer for Fire-side 
Travellers at Home. Crown 8vo. pp. 329. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1821. 


Ts is a lively and picturesque tour: the author of which 
eminently possesses the art of exciting visual imagery by 
means of words, and paints with poetic vivacity the scenery, the 
persons, 
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persons, the moving bustle, and the strange impressions, which 
every where burst on his senses. He offers a familiar picture 
of Indian phenomena, invites the reader as it were to lounge 
in his tent or take a seat in his budgerow, and directs atten- 
tion to the transient objects in his view with felicity of choice 
and vividness of representation. 

The visit to Madras begins thus: 


‘ Those poor wretches, with no other clothing than small rags 
round the middle, and loads on their heads, whom you meet 
singly or in large groups, are the common cooiies, or road-porters, 
of the country ; for thus light burdens are usually conveyed here, 
even for distances of two or three hundred miles. — This haughty- 
looking man with a prominent nose, dark eye, and olive-brown 
complexion, having a large turban, muslin vest, gaudy silk trow- 
sers, and noisy slippers, is a Mahometan. 

‘ This next, with his head bare and shaven, except a few thick- 
falling locks clubbed behind, his forehead marked with stripes of 
the ashes of cow-dung, his naked body, clean yellow-coloured 
skin, the zennaar, or distinguishing threads worn over the 
shoulder, and a large pale salmon-coloured loin-cloth, is an 
officiating bramin. 

‘ These fat-looking black men, with very white turbans and 
dresses, and large golden ear-rings, are dubashes ; a sort of upper 
servants or public inferior agents, ready to make any purchases 
for strangers or residents; to execute their commissions, change 
their monies, or transact any business for them. 

‘ These men with red turbans, broad shboulder-belts of leather, 
breast-plates, sashes and swords, are government-peons of the 
zillah, or police foot-soldiers. There are establishments of them 
in every district. They are distinguished by their belt-plates ; 
the belts being often of red, blue, or yellow cloth, or even tiger- 
skin. 

‘ There is a groupe of native women returning to their houses 
with water: they are of a common class; but observe their simple 
dress, erect carriage, and admirable walk. One piece of cloth 
wrapped twice round their loins in its breadth, and passing in its 
Jength upwards over the bosom, is either disposed mantle-like to 
cover the head, or thrown gracefully across the right shoulder, 
and brought under the left arm tothe middle. Their shining hair 
is neatly rolled up into a knot at the back of the head ; and is oc- 
casionally ornamented with little chaplets of pale yellow flowers. 
The vessels which some carry on the head, some on the hip, are of 
brass or clay; but ancient and urn-like in their form. 

‘ This low, curiously carved car, with a white. canopy, and 
cream-coloured bullocks, having their horns ornamentally tipped 
with wrought brass, collars with bells, and crimson body-clothes, 
is the conveyance of some native merchant, or shroff. 

* These horsemen with red hussar jackets, high spherical-shaped 
caps of blue cloth richly ornamented, leather breeches, boots, and 
English saddles, so well mounted, and as light-coloured as Spa- 
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niards, are of the body-guard of the goyernor.— Observe the 
horse-keeper following that staff-officer: thus the groom runs 
after his master in this country, and will keep pace with him at a 
smart canter. He is always provided with a leading rein and 
chowrie. * 

¢ These well-appointed black soldiers, clothed and accoutred so 
completely like British troops, except the peculiar cap of blue 
cloth with brazen ornaments and plates, are sepoys of the Madras 
establishment.’ 


After having visited Cudapah, the author becomes stationary 
at Belhary, where he thus delineates a Mohammedan festival : 


‘ On the last night of the Mohurrum, a Mahometan festival, I 
walked out after dark in a white jacket, went alone into the large 
pettah outside the fort, and mingled with the crowds on foot, that 
I might fairly see the people, as it were, in their joyous undress 
character: for, when you ride among them, or are borne in your 
palanquin, you labour under many disadvantages fur close observ- 
ation. 

‘ A fine noisy tumultuous scene it was. I first met an immense 
crowd carrying a sort of light ornamental temple, made of paste- 
board, talc, and gauze, and painted and gilt with much taste. At 
the head of this crowd were groupes of tumblers, and men with 
ornaments and bells on their legs, dancing like our morrice- 
dancers; there were also several low masks, such as men naked, 
their bodies painted like tigers, and led in chains by others, either 
crawling on all-fours, or roaring and springing about amidst the 
crowd; others daubed over with a shining African black colour, 
and armed with short staves, imitating negro combats and dances. 

‘ Then several hundred Mahometans (most in our army), with 
glittering sabres, black shields, and in their native dresses; turs 
bans of green, red, purple, pale blue, rose, brown, and all colours ; 
large wide trowsers of silk, of the gaudiest patterns, and many 
with shawls thrown over one shoulder. Nearer the Tazier, were 
groupes of dancing girls, covered with joys, and dressed in show 
muslins and silks, with round golden embossed plates on the bac 
of the head. Numbers of insolent-looking Fakirs, and a vast 
concourse of people of all castes and classes. 

‘ All these distinctly seen at night-time, by the light of mnu- 
merable torches, matchlocks firing off, rockets flying, the few 
natives who had horses galloping and prancing round the crowd, 
and one huge elephant, borrowed from our commissariat to make 
up the procession, gave a very lively picture of an eastern festival. 
As I walked in the bazaar, I came upon a crowd, one minute 
attentively silent, the next merrily talkative. I pushed among 
them, and found an exhibition of the magic-lantern kind : in light, 
colouring, and motion, it was exceedingly well managed. The 





‘ * The chowrie is a fly-flap, made of the singularly bushy tail 
of the Bootan cow.’ 
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representations were combats between natives and English ; now 
groupes of horsemen, now of foot; now a single combat. The 
showman explained every scene, with many coarse jokes which I 
could not understand, but which took vastly with the crowd. The 
British were always beaten, especially in the horse-encounters, and 
their figures and dress were much caricatured. Had I been 
known, I should perhaps have been insulted, but with my hat over 
my eyes, and a handkerchief held generally to my face, I was pro- 
bably taken for a half-caste Christian. Fruits, sweetmeats, sherbet, 
arrack, and toddy, were selling every where. In many places were 
large shallow pits filled with fires, round which circles of Moors 
brandishing their naked swords danced a sort of war-dance in 
honour of the victorious Ali; singing and shouting at every pause 
«© Ali, Ali!’ Occasionally too, one or other of them leaped into 
and through the fire with looks and gestures half frantic. Walk- 
ing on, you will see at the corner of one street tumblers, at an- 
other dancing girls; here singers and music, there a story-teller 
with a party squatted round him. In short, every thing wore 
a festive pleasure-seeking air; and, in spite of the difference of 
climate, religion, laws, and education, we find the materials in 
which the heart of man seeks the coarse gratifications suited to it 
in its natural state are pretty much the same all over the world. 
Noise, glitter, show, vanity of dress, and indulgence of animal 
appetite. Portsdown fair h s booths, stages, merry-andrews, 
puppet-shows, jessamy wai ts, and flaring ribbands. Portman 
Square, the Opera-house,. theatres, and Vauxhall, have cor- 
responding pleasures suiteg@#fostastes a little, and often but a little 
more refined. And I could rémind, or perhaps inform the fashion- 
able gamester of St. James, that before England ever saw 
a dice-box, many a main hgs been won and lost under a palm-tree, 
in Malacca, by the halffnaked Malays, with wooden and painted 
dice ; and that he could§i¥ot pass through a bazaar in this country 
without seeing many parties playing with cards, most cheaply sup- 
plied to them by leaves of the cocoa-nut, or palm-tree, dried, and 
their distinctive characters traced with an iron style. 

‘ Such features of general resemblance in their manners have 
the enlightened inhabitants of Europe, and the poor ignorant crowds 
of Hindostan !’ 












The ruins of Bijanagur are depicted with eloquent melan- 
choly. A religious turn occasionally overspreads the reflec- 
tions of the author, who seems to be a disciple of the 
missionaries, and has a horror of idolatry which is somewhat 
dangerous to tolerance. ‘The declamations, in point of style, 
resemble those of Volney, but the inference is precisely the 
reverse. 

Nundidroog, Bangalore, the Nackenairy pass through the 
Ghauts, the garden of Sautghur, (inhabited by a Mohammedan 
priest one hundred years old,) and the fort of Vellore, are suc- 
cessively described ; after which the author embarks for Cal- 
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cutta. His sketch of this important metropolis is very 
animated, but too long for our limits; and indeed the city has 
been often described. From Calcutta, he proceeded to 
Benares by water, in the month of September, when the river 
was in high beauty. The first place of note is Berhampore ; 
the next, Cassimbuzar; and then, Moorshedabad. A silk- 
factory is visited at Jungypore; and the ruins of Gour, the 
antient metropolis of Bengal, are examined, which overspread 
an extent of fifteen miles : — among them, dwells at Gomalty 
a pious individual who has translated the Gospels into Ben- 
gallee. Rajemahl, Boglipoor, Sultangung, Monghyr, (near to 
which is a hot well,) and Patna, are successive mooring- 
places. Ghazipoor calls for some attention: but at length 
the author reaches Benares, the holy city, the antient seat of 
Braminical learning, and still the school of Hindoo theology. 
If the exceptionable rites of the Hindoos are to be abolished 
by native and voluntary reformation, it is through the teachers 
at this university that the new interpretations of the sacred 
texts must be insinuated. 


‘ The very first aspect of Benares is fine; and, when you come 
opposite to one of its central ghauts, very striking. It extends 
about four miles along the northern bank of the river, which makes 
here a bold sweeping curve. Its buildings, which are crowded, 
built of stone or brick, and uniquely lofty ; its large ghauts, with 
long and handsome flights of steps ; here and there, the sculptured 
Li erg tops of small pagodas ; one mosque, with its gilded dome 
glittering in the sun-beam ; and two proud and towering minars, 
rising one above another, form a grand and imposing coup d'ceil. 
1 landed, dismissed my boat, and proceeded to the house of a 
friend at Secrole; which is the station of our civil and military 
servants. 

‘ The city is only to be visited on horseback, or in a palanquin. 
I decided, at the recommendation of my friend, on a tonjon, or 
open sedan-chair; as thus only can you leisurely survey every 
thing, from the extreme narrowness of the streets, and the crowds 
in them, through whom your way must be cleared by a police- 
trooper in your front. : 

‘ In the heart of this strange city, you are borne through a 
labyrinth of lanes, with houses of six or seven stories high on 
either side, communicating with each other above, in some places, 
by small bridges thrown across the street. These houses are of 
stone or brick; and many of them are painted either in plain 
colours or stripes, or with representations of the Hindoo deities. 
Every bazaar or street containing shops, you find a little, and but 
a little, wider than the others. Shops here stand in distinct and 
separate streets, according to their goods and trades. In one, all 
are embroiderers in muslin, which they work here in gold and silver 
most beautifully ; in another, silk merchants; in another are dis- 
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played shawls; in some, shops filled only with slippers; in one, 
jewel-merchants ; in the next, mere lapidaries. Several conti- 
streets are filled entirely with the workmen in brass, who 
make the small brazen idols ; also the various urns, dishes, vessels, 
Jamps, which the Hindoos require either for domestic or sacred 
pu . These shops make a very bright and showy display ; 
and, from the ancient forms, various sizes and patterns of their 
vessels, attract your attention strongly. You meet numbers of the 
naked officiating brahmins indeed, but you also see here a distinct 
class of wealthy brahmins, most richly dressed in fine muslin tur- 
bans, vests of the most beautiful silks, and valuable shawls. Their 
conveyances out of the city are the open native palanquins, with 
crimson canopies; or hackrees, sometimes very handsome, and 
drawn by two showy horses, with long flowing manes. 
¢ The women in Benares (for many of high cast fetch all their 
own water) are beautifully formed, wear garments of the richest 
dyes, and walk most gracefully. But these are minor features ; 
— innumerable Hindoo youth, of high cast, are sent hither for 
education. They have not colleges or schools, but reside six or 
seven in each brahmin’s or pundit’s house, and pursue the studies 
which he enjoins. There are eight thousand houses in Benares, 
belonging to brahmins: what number may receive students I 
know not ; perhaps not more than one thousand. 
¢ He who has looked upon the pagodas of the south of India, is 
quite surprised to find those of Benares so few in number, so small 
and inconsiderable. The principal one is covered with much 
beautiful sculpture, representing fancy flower-and-wreath border- 
ings. I went into it. During the whole time I remained, there 
was a constant succession of worshippers ; for, except on festivals, 
they visit their temples at any hour they please or find convenient. 
This temple is dedicated to Mahadeva; and has several altars, 
with lingams of large size and beautiful black marble. It has two 
fine statues of the bull of Siva couchant; and, small as the temple 
was, three or four Brahminy bulls were walking about in it, stop- 
ing in the most inconvenient places. All the floor was one slop,. 
rom the water used at the a ; and the altars, shrines, &c. 
were quite covered with flowers, glistening with the waters of the 
Ganges. The only thing in the temple, which was to me novel, 
was a small representation in brass of Surya, the Indian Apollo, 
standing up in his car, and drawn by a seven-headed horse. The 
arched crests and eager bend of their necks were exceedingly 
well executed. It appeared to me to stand neglected in the 
temple; and none of the priests seemed to have any feeling of 
particular interest about it.’ 


It is stated at p. 221. that a British General in the Com- 
pany’s service has become a sincere convert to Hindooism ; 
that he makes offerings at their temples, carries about their 
idols with him, and is attended by fakirs, who dress his food 
according to their law. 

The 
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The track of the author proceeds from Allahabad to Cawn- 
pore, to Kanoge, to the Jumna, and to the tomb of Achat, 


the most exquisite perhaps in existence, except the Tiaije 
Mahal, of which the description follows : 


¢ In the afternoon of this day, I drove to visit the Taaje Mahal. 
It is indeed the crown of edifices. As I drew near I could not 
take my eyes from its dome, white with such cold calm lustre as 
sheds the pure unsullied top of a snow-crowned mountain. _ 

¢ I could not pause at the magnificent gateway; I could not 
loiter as I paced up the garden; till, from near a basin in the 
centre, where fountains murmur and play, the view of a lofty and 
polished dome of marble, and of the graceful and. elegant de- 
tached minars of the same beautiful material, Parian in whiteness, 
rising above a thick bed of dark foliage, formed by the intervening 
trees, arrested my step, and fixed for several minutes my admiring 

aze. 
“y I thence moved slowly forward, ascended the terratéed area 
on which tle building stands, and walked, wherever I trod; 6n 
marble. 

‘ The front of this splendid mausoleum, adorned with border- 
ings of flowers, and headed by inscriptions from the Koran; the 
former executed with due attention to colouring and form, both of 
leaf and flower, entirely inlaid with stones more or less preciqus, 
aiid the latter pareve | of Arabic characters cut with freedom 
and boldness out of the blackest marble, and then closely and 
beautifully let into the white, perfectly astonishes you. But, when 
led within the dome, where stand two small sarcophagi covered 
with the most delicate mosaic, and surrounded by walls of mosdi¢ 
to correspond, without a leaf, a flower, or a petal wanting: when 
you see cornelians, agates, blood-stones, opals, pebbles, and 
marbles of all colours wrought into the finest mosaic, and produc- 
ing an effect at once rich, chaste, and so perfectly natural, that 
the easier art of the painter seems mocked, you are silents They 
tell you, and they tell you truly, that it is the most superb mauso- 
leum in the world. Pride must have been ingenious in devising a 
work so costly, and the artist must have laboured with delighted 
wonder, as the precious materials for this sumptuous edifice were 
displayed in rich abundance before him. Perhaps there never was 
exhibited in any work of the same size such a regardless disdain 
of the expence which might be incurred. 

¢ The whole, whether seen inside or out, looks as if the s¢affold- 
ing had not long been cleared away, and it was just fresh frotif the 
hands of the architect. 

‘ The delicacy may be in some degree guessed, by thosé who 
have never seen it, from the expression of Zophani, an’ Italitin 
painter, who, after gazing long upon it with fixed admiration, said, 
that it wanted nothing but a glass-case of sufficient magnitude’ to 
cover and protect it. 

‘ I visited it again by moonlight ; a light soft, and well. adapted 
to give effect to the cold clear polish of the dome. I also passed 
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a long solitary day, either in minutely examining its beauties with- 
in, or viewing it from without, while seated under a shady tree 
near one of the garden-fountains. At every visit I felt more 
strongly, that to describe the Taaje, at once so chaste and so 
splendid as it is, would be a task, either for pen or pencil, impos- 
sible. But after all, how poor, how mean are the associations 
connected with it! It is a monument of the boundless exactions 
of a beauty’s vanity; of the yielding folly of a proud voluptuous 
slave-governed sensualist; for such was Shah Jehan, — a prince 
who made his way to the throne of the Moguls by the murder of 
a brother and four nephews ; and who shed the blood of one-half 
of his subjects, to secure the trembling obedience of the other. 
The close of a debauched life he passed as the degraded captive of 
his hypocritical son, Aurungzebe. Here, under these beautiful 
sarcophagi, in this noble mausoleum, lie Shah Jehan and his fa- 
vourite Begum, side by side.’ 


Agra, Delhi, Nurabad, Gualior, Narwha, Dungree, the 
river Sind, Siparry, Kalarrus, the province of Malwah, Nya 
Serai, Seronge, Bhilsah, Bahsein, Husseinabad, and ‘Tikaree, 
are noticed in passing ; and the author returns through Ellich- 
poor to the Nerbuddah, visits Hingolee, Mongrole, Bassim, 
Kair, where he passes the Godavery, takes the route of 
Beeder, visits the mausoleum of Ameer Bereed, and termi- 
nates his circuit at Hyderabad. 

Few works of travels are better adapted than this for Bri- 
tish popularity; even the prejudices which it betrays being 
exactly in unison with the lately fashionable evangelical piety. 





Art. VII. The Wierd Wanderer en A Tragedy. Julia 
Montalban. A Tale. By the Honorable and Reverend Wil- 
liam Herbert. 8vo. 8s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1822. 


. A NY person, who has lately witnessed the representation of 
** the Pirate” on a country-stage, and has heard the fol- 
lowing sentence frequently repeated, ‘ She’s an awsomewoman, 
that Norna of the Fitfu’ Head !” cannot, we think, have a 
very strong relish just at present for * Wierd Wanderers of 
Jutland,’ or any similar personages. As we labor under this 
disadvantage, we are not perhaps properly qualified, at this 
moment, to appreciate the popular taste of our countrymen. 
Truly our contemporaries would seem to demand the intro- 
duction of some extravagant and erring spirit” into every 
work of literary fiction. A good-for-nothing man, or an out- 
of-the-way woman, seems to be indispensable to dramatic, 
epic, or narrative, reputation ; and, without such characters, 
the writer has no chance of gratifying the reader. Hence the 
almost infinite series of dark-eyed, white-foreheaded, —— 
haired, 
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haired, mysterious villains ; issuing first, in all their gigantic 
want of principle, from the brains of our poetic Jupiters, and 
descending on us subsequently in whole hosts of dwarf raga- 
muffins, through the mimic channels of the prolific press. 
Hence also the hideous family of ‘ wierd women; more 
hideous than their dams. ‘Too often, however, have we rea= 
soned on this subject, too often ridiculed this strange propen- 
sity, to hope in these latter days for any influence on the 
practice, or the perusal, of author or reader ;— and there- 
fore, swimming downwards with the current, deeper and. 
deeper sinking in the muddy stream of our literature, we can 
only occasionally prove our personality, and independence, by 
a kick, a splash, and a struggle, on the way ! 

We shall enter zn medias res without farther preface; and 
in the ‘ Song of Agnes,’ the daughter of Sweno, we open the 
story of the ‘ Wierd Wanderer’ to our readers: 


‘ Music. 
‘ Agnes sings. 
] 


‘ With a turf at her feet, 
In her winding-sheet, 
Shall Elfrid lie where the wild winds howl; 
But the deathless shame 
Of her lost, lost, fame, 
Shall weigh like a stone on the fair one’s soul. 


2. 


‘ There’s a curse above 
Upon faithless love, 
Can turn the morning’s ray to dead midnight ; 
There’s a secret voice, 
When false lords rejoice, 
Can change to dark anguish their soul's delight. 


8. 
‘ The curse shall cling 
To the bridal ring 
Of the faithless lord who left her to mourn; 
An angel in the sky 
Has graven it on high 
On a scroll of fire that can ne’er be torn. 


4. 
‘ His bride is gay, 
And his children play, 

While Elfrid lies where the wild winds roar ; 

The fiend has set his mark 

On their heads dark, dark, 
And the spirit of vengeance is near his door. 

M 3 ‘- While 
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$ (While she is singing, Sweno appears strangely agitated, and 

interrupts her when she has just uttered the word vengeance.) 

§ Sweno. ‘Tis a fiend’s song. Where gat you that foul strain, 
Crassing our mirth with such portentous ae, 
As if the deep could send the unshrouded dead 


To sgare us from our joys ? 
: Father, it bodes not 


Evil to us; a wild lay, long since learnt 
om a wierd woman that craved alms: the notes 
So sweetly rung in mine attentive ear, 
Time has ‘not robb'd me of their melody. 
(Thunder and lightning, which had begun faintly while she 
twas singing, becomes loud and bright, with noise of violent 
rain. The agitation of Sweno increases.) 


From thig German stage-direction, and from the fore- 
going song, (which is as much superior to the “ Eleley loro” 
of Scott, as it is beneath the Shakspearian imitations of Chat- 
terton,) we may easily conjecture the main incident of the 
drama: but we shall not assist curiosity any farther; — conceiv- 
ing it to be quite unfair to a tragedy not intended (we conclude) 
for representation, to destroy its chief attraction in the closet. 

The combined charms of Meg Merrilies, and her Brumma- 
gem copy, (as Mr. Maturin’s ‘ awsome woman” has been 
happily called,) together with the late edition of a supposed 
witch in ‘ Norna of the Fitfu’ Head,” must surely have 
satisfied many of our soberer and more reflective friends. 
For their sakes, therefore, we shall omit the high and moody 
ravings of this other Elspeth; the wild and wandering flashes 
of this forty-second Madge Wildfire, We shall, however, 
” a —— er two of Sweno, and Bertha his wife, to exhi- 

it another specimen of the modern-antique style of dramatic 
dialogue ; which, as well as the introduction of witches and 
wizards above mentioned, seems essential to the poetry of the 
nineteenth century. 


* Enter from the Castle, Sweno, Bertha. 


© Sweno. The bolts have spent their fire; yon lurid cloud 
Still, and disburthen’d of its teeming wrath, 
Hangs like a misty shroud on the horizon. 
The air is calm; Bertha, I breathe more freely. 

* Bertha. Nay, good my lord, I needs must hold it strange 
F’en to the natural temper of your soul, 
That you, so far removed from taint of fear, 
Instant in danger, firm in resolution, 
Should start, thus from yourself estranged and wild, 
At these rude flaws of nature, making 
Unkind divorce between your alter’d thoughts 
And that sweet peace they owe you. 

| * Sweno. 
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‘ Sweno. O loved Bertha, 
There be some thoughts too deep for time to medicine, 
Which on the seemliest and freshest cheek 
Would stamp dread’s livery, though the heart wére steel. 

‘ Bertha. What thoughts? strange roamings of the troubled 

fancy, 
Air-blown imagination’s empty bubble ! 
For shame, my lord ; this is the bodiless spectre 
Of that poor maniac, whose ill-omen’d vision 
Comes, like the shadow of a passing cloud, 
O’er the bright mirror of your better judgment. 
Fie on’t, a dream.’ 


The pretty Agnes, too, is of course doomed to speak in 
the same quaint and established manner. 


‘ Agnes. My honor’d sire, 
This is the very breathing hour of bliss ; 
The storm is roll’d away, and merry birds 
Do trick their plumes, and sing their cheerful welcome 
To the mild beam of evening.’ 


‘ And merry birds 
Do trick their plumes !’ —— 


Oh dear! Oh dear ! 
Again, in her conversation with her lover Ubald, the young 
_ lady observes, 





¢ Thou art a saucy knave to say me thus ! 


We do earnestly exhort the Honorable and Reverend Wil- 
liam Herbert, who is evidently a man of talent, and manifests 
through the veil of this old-play affectation the fruits of a 
classical education, with the spirit of a manly taste, to cast 
away the echo of the Elizabethan drama, as well as the 
“© Hammer of Thor,” and all the discordant sounds which it 
so naturally produces; and to adhere to that nervous, elegant, 
and simple style, of which he has shewn himself so distin- 
guished a master in the second poetical effort in this volume, 
the Tale of Julia Montalban. ‘The well-known and beautiful 
novel of Julia de Roubigné has furnished the materials of the 
story: but it is illustrated and worked up most pleasingly by 
the present author. Weshall not detain those of our readers, 
who yet preserve their fondness for our classical English 
poetry, from the gratification which we are sure they will 
derive by the perusal of a few extracts from this tale. 

The death-bed of Julia’s mother is the scene with which 
we begin : 


‘ Wintry and bleak was the Sierra’s brow, 
And thy black ridge, Cordova, capp’d with snow. 
M 4 Deep 
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Deep sigh’d the gale; thro’ swift-borne clouds, serene 
The moonlight stream’d upon that lonely scene, 
Silvering the glens beneath ; while far and wide 
Night’s shadows flitted o’er the mountain’s side. 
Full on a cheerless chamber fell its ray, 

Where, pale and almost spent, a matron lay. 
Mournful her look ; upon her bosom prest 

Both hands were clasp’d ; the breath scarce heaved her breast. 
Fixt upon one, who neither moved nor spoke, * 
Her eyes seem’d heaven’s last blessing to invoke. 
One painful thought alone appear’d to stay 

The parting soul, and crave some brief delay ; 
While he, her partner in each earthly care, 

Sat chain’d to grief, and conquer’d by despair. 
Behind stood one, whose mien some pity wore, 
And, though unblest his office, still forbore ; 

By his sad prisoner, waiting for the close 

Of life’s last scene in that abode of woes. 

E’en the hard hand of justice dared not strive 

To break that tie which nature soon must rive. 
Nor long the pause ; her glass was nearly run, 
Her limbs unnerved, her strength almost foredone. 
Tis said, strong wishes can in death’s despight 
Arrest the spirit and deny his right ; 

But soon the spell must pass ; without a groan 
Her weak pulse ceased ; that last desire was gone. 
Then rose the shriek of one to whom the view ' 
Of death and the heart’s agony were new, 

Her own sweet Julia; she, who o’er her bed 

Had watch’d desponding, and now saw her dead. 
Each moment had foretold it: but that grief, 

So sure and present, now was past belief. 

Say ye, who early o’er a mother’s grave 

Have seen the plumed pomp of burial wave, 

How oft your fancy unconstrain’d by wo 

Has seem’d to hear her cherish’d accents flow ! 
View’d her loved couch, void room, or wonted chair, 
And almost thought to see her image there ! 
Perchance that incredulity of grief 

To desolation brings some faint relief, 

Deludes the pang, and soothes the youthful heart 
With that fond hope from which it will not part. 

‘ Sweet childhood, in the lap of kindness rear’d, 
How are thy careless sports by love endear’d! 
Thine is the love, that knows no timid blush, 

The heedless brow, which changeful pleasures flush ; 
The gentle confidence, that fears no harm ; 

The breast, which gaily throbs without alarm ! 

O that thus manhood could securely sail 

On the smooth tide adown life’s pleasant vale ! 


O that 
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O that the dreams of childhood could remain, 
When years steal on, and reason grows with pain !’ 


These, in our judgment, are for the most part very beauti- 
ful verses; and so are the following, with the exception of 
some instances of careless rhythm, occasioned by the modern 
error respecting the variety of versification. We have ex- 
posed this error too frequently to think of returning to the 
hopeless task. 


‘ But painful scenes drew nigh: fate had not shed 
Its utmost malice on Velasquez’ head. 
E’en on that night of mourning, while his wife 
Still press’d the fatal couch, just reft of life, 
Stern justice dragg’d him from his gloomy home, 
To linger cheerless in a living tomb. 
Young Julia shared his doom, content to dwell 
A self-devoted victim in his cell. 
There, spiritless as the corse which he had left, 
Disease assail’d him, of all hope bereft. 
His pallet was of straw, and Julia hung 
O’er his uneasy sleep. Carelessly flung 
On her white bosom, the dishevell’d hair 
Made her more beauteous even in despair. 
She sate entranced, while memory round her drew 
Forms of the past in long and ai review. 
In her heart graven with unerring truth 
She traced each pastime of her earliest youth ; 
And in that dungeon, free and unconfined, 
Valentia’s charms came beaming on her mind ; 
Rodrigo’s smile ; the mutual joys and fears 
Which had endear’d him in her infant years : 
And then the clouded brow, the constrain’d look ; 
The pleading eye, when that last leave he took ; 
The hasty pressure of her yielded hand ; 
The barque, that bore him from his native land. 
Next rose the grief, that reft her of her home, 
Torn from the shades where once she loved to roam; 
Her mother’s failing strength, her kind caress, 
Foreboding thoughts which she would fain repress ; 
The paleness that betray’d life’s dwindling flame, 
The slow decay of that exhausted frame. 
Then keener thoughts arose ; the pang, that prey’d 
Like poison on her heart, to none bewray’d ; 
The tale, which dagger-like had smote her soul, 
*“* Rodrigo wedded to a rich Creole.” ’ 


We need not say that we except from any portion of our 
praise the Crabbe-like line of 


* Rodrigo wedded to a rich Creole.’ 
As little, we trust, need we add that in the term Crabbe-like 
we intend no disrespect to the great genius of the founder of 


the 
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the Dutch school of poetic painting among us ; although we 
must be allowed to assign him his due share in the corruption 
and degradation of those qualities, which we once considered 
as the refinement, the dignity, and the zdealism, of English 
try. 

Pine subjoined He Rh pram on love, we discern rather 
too much of the violence of our contemporaries; and yet, 
with this drawback, it has much merit. We should remark 
that the preceding rhyme, 





‘ it was a power 
Which sway’d his passions, rooted in its CORE.’ 


is very unworthy of the general correctness of this little poem, 


‘ O thou stern god! imperious, fearful love ! 
In thy deceitful cradle as a dove, 
Thou in thy might dost like a giant move ! 
Thro’ the wide universe thy strength is spread, 
And nature quivers underneath thy tread ! 
Whether thou art of hell or child of heaven, 
To thee on this our world all power is given. 
Blest author of delight, and yet our bane! 
All bliss, all guilt, are mingled in thy reign. 
Thy steps are viewless as the lapse of time, 
And lead the soul from ecstacy to crime. 
Thy lip thou clothest with an angel’s smile, 
Lord of each dearest charm that can beguile ; 
And thou dost lure the wretch thou wilt destroy 
With such sweet rapture, that to fall is joy. 
But, in thy passion roused, thou art of might 
To make man’s essence shrink before thy sight. 
Thy look, which late with mildest beauty shone, 
Shall like a gorgon turn his heart to stone ; 
Murder, and rape, and phrensy rise from hell, 
And the whole host of sin obey thy spell.’ 


The line 


‘ And nature quivers underneath thy tread !’ 


is genuine bombast.— There is a fairness in this style of 
composition, this copy of the true English couplet, which 
betrays at once any weakness or impropriety in the thought ; 
while, on the other hand, the most extravagant or most feeble 
images are apt to be excused, or even to gain an apparent 
strength, under the cloak of the older dramatic phraseology. 
Any observant reader must have detected numerous instances 
of this fact in our best modern poets; especially in Lord 

Byron and Mr. Milman. 
We have no time, however, to prolong either our remarks 
or our extracts; although we are reluctant to leave some very 
beautiful 
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beautiful passages still untouched. This poem, and the Pia 


Della Pietra, (reviewed in a former Number,) will preserve 
Mr. Herbert’s fame, when the milder and rougher vagaries 
of his muse shall long have sunken in merited oblivion. Yet 
this we say on the fond and perhaps erroneous presumption 
that a purer literary taste will at some time revive in England ; 
and ‘that the inheritors of our glory and our genius, in an- 
other hemisphere, will not be misled and interrupted in their 
natural course of improvement, by our present meteor lights, 
and false models of composition. 





r 


Art, VII. Sketches of, Upper Canada, Domestic, Local, and 
Characteristic: to which are added, Practical Details for the 
Information of Emigrants of every Class; and some Recollec- 
tions of the United States of America. By John Howison, Esq. 
8vo. pp.356. 10s.6d. Boards. Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; Whittakers, London. 1821. 


LTHOUGH some few individuals may fly to distant lands 
because they are impatient of the political restraints im- 
posed on them at home, and others in order to save from the 
gripe of the tax-gatherer the little wreck of property that yet 
remains to them, the great mass of emigrants must always 
consist of those miserable and hopeless beings who are driven 
from their native country by absolute poverty and want, and 
whose labor is insufficient to procure a maintenance for their 
families. ‘ The world is all before them ;” and the mother- 
country ought undoubtedly to alleviate, as much as possible, 
the inevitable difficulties with which those bare and wretched 
exiles have to struggle who choose to settle in one of 
her colonies, rather than under a_ foreign government, 
Formerly, the British ministry encouraged emigration to 
Canada with an humane but injudicious Riberelity which de- 
feated its object. Besides the payment of their passage across 
the Atlantic, it provided them with rations and farming uten- 
sils for an entire year after their arrival: but the consequence 
was that the most worthless people took advantage of these 
facilities to emigration, lived in idleness as long as their 
rations lasted, then sold their agricultural utensils, and went 
into the United States. As it was impossible to enforce 
any stipulation for permanent residence in Canada, it might 
have been foreseen, if the United States presented advan- 
tages for settlers which our own colony did not offer, that 
British emigrants would soon cross the frontiers. The con- 
duct of these people, however, made government abandon all 
idea 
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idea of assisting emigrants, farther than by granting them a 
certain quantity of land. 

Let us now hear what is said on this subject by Mr. Howi- 
son; a native, evidently, of the northern part of this island, 
whence the emigrations to America have been so numerous: 
who tells us that he passed two years and a half in Upper 
Canada, residing in various parts of the Province ; and who 
enjoyed such numerous opportunities of inspecting its new 
settlements, that all his statements intended for the inform- 
ation of emigrants are the result of his own personal know- 
lege. His observations on this point appear to us to. be 


judicious, and deserving the attention of our government. 


At first, Mr. H. remarks, too much was done for emigrants 
from this country, and now too little. He found at Quebec 
and Montreal crowds of these poor creatures in the most 
dreadful state of poverty and disease. Most of them had 
funds, when they first landed, sufficient to carry them to the 
Upper Province, and even to settle them comfortably on their 
‘¢ locations :” but they knew not where the promised land was 
situated, and were detained in Lower Canada by anxious and 
unavailing efforts to obtain information. All this misery, he 
thinks, might be prevented, and thousands of active settlers 
be annually added to the province, if government would place 
an agent in Quebec, Montreal, and the other towns, to whom 
emigrants might apply for information. It is true that emi- 
grant-societies are established: but, owing their existence to 
individual benevolence, they are superficial and limited in 
their operation; and government-assistance seems necessary 
to relieve the emigrants from their difficulties. 


‘ A regular, cheap, direct mode of conveyance should be esta- 
blished between Quebec and York for them alone; they would 
then be enabled to reach the Upper Province at a very trifling 
expense, and the concern would not cost government any thing, 
as people might be carried up the St. Lawrence and lakes for one- 
third the sum they pay for their passage at present. When the 
emigrants had reached York, I should consider further assistance 
unnecessary. Were all persons to get there as cheaply and expe- 
ditiously as the plan recommended would enable them to do, there 
would be few of those instances of poverty and distress which are 
at present so common among new-comers. Almost all emigrants, 
after paying their passage to Quebec, have what they conceive to 
be enough, and what really is far more than enough, to pay their 
expenses to York ; but the present mode of travelling up the coun- 
try 1s so unreasonably expensive, and the delays and uncertainties 
which attend their movements are so numerous, that they spend 
twice as much in the course of their journey as is necessary, and 
four times as much as would be required, were government to take 
the charge of transporting them into its own hands.’ 


On 
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On the principle that people are apt to undervalue that 
which they obtain without merit or exertion, the author 
deems it inexpedient to allow emigrants a free passage to 
Canada, or to give them any thing but land when they arrive 
there; the great object being to Jessen the expence of the 
voyage across the Atlantic, and of the journey through the 
interior of the country. The passage-money to Quebec, he 
says, might be made so low as two pounds, provisions in- 
cluded: since, from actual calculation, it is said that govern- 
ment might transport emigrants for this insignificant sum 
without any other loss than the use of the vessels employed ; 
and an individual might be conveyed from any port in Great 
Britain to York, in Upper Canada, for three guineas, under a 
proper system of management at home and abroad. 

The most fertile, populous, and, from the comparative 
mildness of its climate and various local circumstances, the 
most important portion of the Province commences at the 
mouth of the Niagara, and extends westward to the head of 
Lake Erie. Mr. Howison draws no flattering picture of 
Canadian felicity, however: for he says that, having anti- 
cipated much pleasure from being an eye-witness of the neat- 
ness, taste, and simplicity which were said to characterize the 
peasantry, he felt disappointed when he saw ‘ every thing in 
a state of primitive rudeness and barbarism, even in the oldest 
settlements.’ ‘That country must, indeed, be in a very low 
state of civilization, in which mercantile transactions are 
carried on by barter, and this appears to be the case through- 
out all the western part of the Province: circulating medium 
being so scarce that it can with difficulty be obtained in ex- 
change for any thing, and growing still more scarce every 


day. 


‘ The causes of this deficiency are very obvious; Upper Canada 
receives the various commodities she requires from the United 
States, or from the Lower Province, and she must pay money for 
every thing she buys from the Americans, they having a superabund- 
ance of flour, pork, and every kind of produce which she could 
give in exchange. Thus, almost all the commercial transactions 
that take place between Upper Canada and the United States are 
the means of drawing specie from the former country, and this 
specie of course never returns to the inhabitants of the Province 
under any form whatever. Again, the retail merchants send all the 
money they receive to Montreal, to pay the debts they have con- 
tracted there ; or, if they do retain any in their own hands, the 
country is not benefitted, for they never put it into circulation. 
The only channel through which a regular influx of money took 
place was by the sale of flour; but this is now stopped, as that 
article has of late brought no price in Lower Canada; and those 

persons 
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ersons in the Upper Province who used to buy it up, and specu- 
fate upon it, can no longer do so with profit or advantage to them- 
selves. Formetly, the farmers received cash for their wheat, 
because Montreal and Quebec then afforded a ready market ; but 
things are now altered, and the agriculturist rarely gets money for 


any kind of home-produce, in consequence of its being unsaleable 
abroad. 


‘ Specie becomes daily more scarce, and will continue to de- 
crease in quantity, until a European war with America creates a 
market for the produce of Upper Canada. The inhabitants are 
continually wishing that the Province may again become the scene 
of hostilities, not aware that in consequence of this the necessary 
influx of circulating medium would be as temporary as it formerly 
was, and that the return of peace would be followed by a crisis 
infinitely more disastrous than any that has yet occurred in the 
Province. The scarcity of specie is indeed a circumstance highly 
injurious to the interests of the colony. The farmer is discouraged 
from raising grain or making agricultural improvements, —me- 
chanics and artizans cannot prosecute their labours with advantage, 
— and the merchants are obliged to impoverish and oppress the 
people by exorbitant charges.’ 


It is obvious that, till some substitute is introduced for this 
deficiency of specie, agriculture and manufactures must be 
grievously crippled, and all the operations of commerce en- 
cumbered with a most circuitous and sluggish machinery. No 
calculation can ascertain the amount of circulating medium 
which Canada may require: but, in the defect of metallic 
currency, she must be perfectly at a stand until bills of ex- 
change, promissory notes, and a paper-currency by which the 
price of commodities may be measured, and debts and credits 
balanced, are introduced. ‘The establishment of two or three 
banking-houses would tend more to the improvement of 
Canada, to subdivide employment, and to give elasticity to the 
productive powers of all the various branches of industry by 
facilitating exchange of commodities, than any single measure 
that could be deyised. 

A ferry, two miles below the mouth of Lake Erie, is the 
main channel of communication between Upper Canada and 
the United States. The villages on the American frontier 
form a striking contrast with those on the Canadian side: a 
fact which was mentioned by Miss Wright in her account of 
Manners and Society in America.* ‘There, says Mr. H., 
bustle, improvement, and animation fill every street : — here, 
dullness, decay, and apathy discourage enterprize and repress 
exertion, What occasions this contrast? Surely, observation 


| 





* We reviewed this work in vol. xcvii. p. 247. 
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and inquiry on the spot would have been usefully employed 
in solving so important a problem. The Americans are of a 
more y cag disposition than their neighbours on the op- 
posite frontier: but what makes them more speculative? Man 
is the creature of circumstances. Is there any thing in the 
nature of the government, or of the society, which encourages 
this disposition on one side of the border, and damps it on 
the other ?— It is no matter of surprize, if such be the relative 
state of the frontier-villages, that British emigrants pass over 
the line which separates, as it were, the living from the dead, 
at the first opportunity that presents itself. 

Between Queenston and the head of Ontario, farms are in 
high cultivation, and their possessors comparatively wealthy. 
These persons came to the province twenty or thirty years 
ago as needy adventurers, and had either a grant of land from 
government or purchased it for a trifle. Perseverance enabled 
them to overcome the difficulties which at first surrounded 
them, and now they are enjoying the fruits of their labor, 
neither encumbered by rent nor harassed by taxes. Observ- 
ing that this amelioration in their condition has not produced 
a corresponding effect on their manners and mode of life, Mr. 
Howison makes this extravagant and conjectural dash at their 
original character : 


‘ They are still the same untutored incorrigible beings that 
they probably were, when, the ruffian remnant of a disbanded 
regiment, or the outlawed refuse of some European nation, they 
sought refuge in the wilds of Upper Canada, aware that they would 
(should) neither find means of subsistence, nor be countenanced 
in any civilized country. Their original depravity has been con- 
firmed and increased by the circumstances in which they are now 
more Possessing farms which render them independent of the 

etter classes of society, they can, within certain limits, be as 
bold, unconstrained, and obtrusive, as they please, in their beha- 
viour towards their superiors ; for they neither look to them for 
subsistence, nor for any thing else. ‘They now consider themselves 
on an equality with those to whom, in former times, the hope of 
gain would have made them crouch like slaves ; and tacitly avow 
their contempt of the better part of society, by avoiding the 
slightest approximation towards them, so far as regards habits, 
appearance, or mode of life. 

‘ The excessive obstinacy of these people forms one great bar- 
rier to their improvement, but a greater still is created by their 
absurd and boundless vanity. Most of them really conceive that 
they cannot be any better than they are, or at least, that it is not 
worth their pains to endeavour to be so; and betray, by their ac- 
tions and mode of life, that they are under the influence of an 
obstinate contentment and unmoveable fatuity, which would resist 
every attempt that was made to improve them. If they —_ 
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really be brought to feel a desire for amendment, this effect would 
most likely be produced by flattering their vanity. If a man 
wishes to obtain popularity in Upper Canada, he will fail, unless 
he qualify this passion of the people. When a farmer proposes to 
cheat his neighbour, he succeeds by flattering his vanity. Ifa 
merchant determines that one of his customers shall pay his ac- 
count, he flatters his vanity, or serves an execution.’ 


Something has given Mr. H. a distaste to these people; 
whom he characterizes, without giving any proofs of the fact, 
as being ‘ the ruffian remnant of a disbanded regiment, or the 
outlawed refuse of some European nation.’ Having assumed 
this point, he has no difficulty in asserting that their ¢ ori- 
ginal depravity’ has been confirmed and increased by the 
circumstances in which they are placed; that is, they have 
become more depraved as they have become more pros- 
perous! They were bad enough when they came out as 
needy adventurers, drifted like the planks of a wrecked 
vessel on the ocean to some unknown shore: but, since 
their hard and unwearied industry has accomplished the 
clearing of the forest, — since they have levelled, and drained, 
and cultivated the earth,— since they have reared large 
herds of cattle, (we are taking Mr. Howison’s own. state- 
ment,) — since, by their frugality and foresight, they now 
annually store up two or three thousand bushels of grain in 
their barns, — since their farms are in high cultivation, and 
they have raised themselves from a state of poverty to opu- 
lence, — since their condition has been thus ameliorated, en- 
tirely and solely by their own industry, — it seems that 
their original depravity has been confirmed and increased ! 
How does this appear? Because they have made themselves 
* independent of the better classes of society, and can, within 
certain limits, be as bold as they please :’ — because ‘ they are 
under the influence of an obstinate contentment :’— because they 
indulge a natural complacency at the success which has crown- 
ed their exertions, and probably laugh at travellers who offici- 
ously interfere to improve them, and fancy that they cannot 
be better than they are! Bold as these Canadian peasants are, 
their boldness, we find, is restrained ¢ within certain limits ;’ 
the limits, it may be presumed, of decency and decorum ; 
and it would be well if some of those who undertake to de- 
scribe them were under similar restraint. 

Mr. Howison has a theory of his own on the subject of 
colonization. ‘The first view of a new settlement, says he, 
excites pleasing emotions; for it is delightful to see forests 
vanishing away before the industry of man, and the solitude 
of the wilderness changed into a theatre of animation and ac- 
tivity: —* but a deliberate inspection will destroy all those 
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Arcadian ideas and agreeable impressions. He who examines 
a new settlement in detail will find most of its inhabitants 
sunken low in degradation, ignorance, and profligacy, and in- 
sensible of the advantages which distinguish their condition.’ 


‘ A lawless and unprincipled rabble, consisting of the refuse of 
mankind, recently emancipated from the subordination that exists 
in an advanced state of society, and all equal in point of right and 
possession, compose, of course, a democracy of the most revolting 
kind. No individual possesses more influence than another ; and 
were any one, whose qualifications and pretensions entitled him 
to take the lead, to assume a superiority, or make any attempt at 
improvement, he would be strenuously opposed by all the others. 
Thus, the whole inhabitants of a new settlement march sluggishly 
forward at the same pace, and if one advances in the least degree 
before the others, he is immediately pulled back to the ranks.’ 


Mr. H. adds that a reference to most settlements proves 
the truth of this statement. We think it proves no such 
thing. Can this paragraph have been penned op the fron- 
tiers of the largest, the freest, the most enterprizing and most 
prosperous Republic that the world ever saw: within sight of 
a powerful and populous commonwealth of yesterday’s crea-~ 
tion, where subordination in society is established sufficiently 
for all useful purposes, but without any insolent domination 
on one side and crouching sycophancy on the other; and 
where, also, the principles of political and civil liberty, if not 
better understood, are better practised than in any one of the 
old governments of Europe? The time is not so far back 
since the democratic and discontented spirits which some of 
those old governments contained fled for refuge, a motley 
groupe, (** Bos, fur, sus, atque sacerdos,”) to the shores of 
America: there they fixed themselves, proceeding with -no 
‘sluggish march’ to the point of repose and security which 
they. now enjoy; not ‘by pulling back to the ranks those 
whose qualifications entitled them to take the lead,’ but by 
pulling back those who would assume a superiority without 
such qualifications and pretensions. We are not meaning to 
deny that the prosperity of an infant-settlement must very 
much depend on the character and condition of those who 
found it: or that the refuse of society, without morals, reli- 
gion, industry, and capital, settling themselves in an isolated 
spot, will make much slower advances to prosperity than the 
followers of a William Penn, a George Rapp, or even a 
Flower and a Birkbeck: but we might suppose that Mr. 
Howison had never heard of the settlements at Harmony and 
in the Illinois, or surely he would: not have expressed himself 


in terms so general and depreciating. 
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‘ Those straggling Indians, who wander about the inhabited 
parts of Upper Canada, are not fair specimens of the race of 
people to which they belong ; for an intercourse with the Euro- 
peans has rendered them vicious, dissipated, and depraved. 
Hard drinking has likewise impaired that acuteness of the senses 
for which the North American Indians are so remarkable; and 
were a Mohawk to join any of the tribes who inhabit the north- 
west territory, his deficiency in this respect would probably sub- 
ject him to contempt. However, those Indians that frequent the 
settled parts of the Province even yet possess faculties of observ- 
ation which are altogether inconceivable to a a They 
find their way through the thickest woods, having no kind of com- 
pass to guide them but the moss, which always grows on the north 
side of the trunk of a tree, and seldom fail to arrive at the very 
point or spot they proposed to reach when they began their jour- 
ney. They can discover and follow paths, the existence of which 
no white person would be aware of, and know, by the appearance 
of the withered leaves, whether any individual or game has 
recently passed. Most of them are excellent marksmen; and 
none ever seem to have the least defect in the organs of hearing 
or seeing. Civilization and its consequences tend powerfully to 
destroy that acuteness of the senses, and those bodily perfections, 
which belong to man when in a state of nature, for he loses them 
in proportion as he ceases to require their aid. But these form 
the boast and glory of the savage; and the Indians, it is said, 
often express their pity for the white people, who appear to them 
to spend life in learning how to live.’ 


The Indians are in possession of some valuable secrets, 
which nothing will induce them to disclose to any white per- 
son, lest, as they say, he should be as clever as they are. 
They have the art of dyeing with colours more beautiful and 
permanent than any that we can produce, and are acquainted 
with various vegetables possessing strong medicinal virtues : 
they can prepare a bait which never fails to allure certain 
animals in the traps set for them; and they all know where 
the salt-springs are to be found, which are the resort of deer 
and other animals. Their numbers are diminishing; and, as 
a people, they have lost as much of their original strength 
and importance as the natives of South America lost after the 
conquest of Mexico. Mr. H. thinks that, if the population of 
Upper Canada goes on increasing as it has done, scarcely an 
Indian will be found below Lake Huron a few years hence. 
He entered into conversation with one who spoke English 
fluently ; who made several inquiries about the nature and ob- 
ject of the reform-meetings held in Great Britain; and who re- 
garded the civilization of Europeans with considerable contempt, 
observing that the Great Spirit showed how much he preferred 
Indians to any other people by teaching them to live in = 
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woods, to find their way through the forests, and to acquire 
many wonderful secrets which were denied to white men. ‘I 
inquired of him,’ says the author, ‘ whether the Missionaries 
had come among his tribe, and converted any of them to 
the Christian oieien He replied that Missionaries had 
once visited the chiefs of his nation, but no one would listen 
to them ; for, though they talked much about the superiority 
of their faith and its beneficial influence among men, every 
one knew that they said what was not true; and, as long as 
the white people got drunk, told lies, and cheated Indians, his 
nation would doubt the goodness of their religion, and prefer 
that which the Great Spirit had given to them before it.’ 

Of the tract of country named Long Point, Mr. H. speaks as 
being one of the most alluring and desirable ; the land is toler- 
ably free from timber, and well supplied with water; the air 
is mild and salubrious ; the roads are good ; and the country 
abounds with pigeons, wild fowl, and game of every descrip- 
tion, while Lake Erie presents a convenient water-communi- 
cation with the other parts of the Province. This projection 
of land, from which the adjacent country derives its name, 
extends twenty-five miles into the Lake, and vessels bound 
westward often find difficulty in weathering it: but there is a 

harbour on its eastern side. ‘The base of Long Point 
abounds with rich iron ore, and a foundery has recently 
been erected, which cannot fail to become a most useful 
establishment. 

The settlement, however, which from its various local ad- 
vantages, and the superior excellence of its soil, climate, and 
natural productions, is represented as better suited to the 
lower orders of Europeans than any other part of the Pro- 
vince, and to which likewise native Americans and Canadians 
are daily flocking in vast numbers, commences about thirty 
miles beyond Long Point; lying parallel to the shore of 
Lake Erie, and consisting of two great roads extending from 
seventy to eighty miles. It owes its origin and present mag- 
nitude to the exertions of Colonel Talbot, from whom it is 
called ‘ the Talbot Settlement.” This gentleman, a person of 
birth and fortune, took up his residence here in the year 
1802, for the sole purpose of forming im this wilderness a 
colony around him: he was opposed (Mr, Howison says). by 
some minions of the provincial government, but he bravely 
and successfully encountered every obstacle thrown in his 
way; and a country which, ten or twelve years ago, hardly 
knew the foot of man, now swarms with thousands of active 
settlers. ‘This tract having been placed by government under 
the superintendance of the Colonel, no body can obtain land 
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without applying to him. At first, emigrants had lots of two 
hundred acres of land given to them: but, when both the 
roads were planted through their whole extent, the quantity 
was reduced to one hundred; and the settler is obliged to 
clear ten acres, to build a house of certain dimensions, and to 
open one half of the road in front of his farm within the space 
of three years. After a residence here of several months, 
Mr. Howison thus describes it : 


‘ The Talbot Settlement exhibits more visibly than any other 
part of the Province these (those) advantages, and that amelioration 
of circumstances, which Upper Canada affords to the peasantry 
who emigrate from Europe. Nine-tenths of the inhabitants were 
extremely poor when they commenced their labours, but a few 
years’ toil and perseverance has placed them beyond the reach of 
want. All of them have rude houses and barns, also cows and 
oxen, and innumerable hogs. Some of the wealthicr scttlers feed 
sheep, but on most lots the quantity of cleared land is so small, 
that they cannot afford to lay much of it out on pasture. Most 
of the settlers might live much more comfortably than they do at 
present, if they exerted themselves, or had any ideas of neatness 
and propriety ; but they follow the habits and customs of the 
peasantry of the United States, and of Scotland, and, conse- 
qenaty, are offensively dirty, gross, and indolent, in all their 

omestic arrangements. However, these, it is to be hoped, are 
temporary evils, and do not at all affect the conclusions that a 
view of this settlement must force upon every unprejudiced mind. 
It is evident, that the advantages to be derived from emigration to 
Upper Canada are not altogether chimerical, as has been too 
generally supposed; but that, in so far as concerns the lower 
classes of Europeans, they are equally numerous and important, 
as some of our most sanguine speculators have represented them 
to be. No person, indeed, will pretend to say, that the settlers, 
whose condition I have described, are in a way to grow rich ; but 
most of them even now enjoy abundant means of subsistence, 
with the earnest of increasing comforts ; and what state of things 
can be more alluring and desirable than this to the unhappy pea- 
santry of Europe ?’ 


Many emigrants from the Highlands of Scotland have 
taken up their residence here; preserving as much of the 
spirit of clanship as circumstances will allow, and shewing no 
great partiality to their American or Canadian neighbours. 
Mr. H. sarcastically remarks that ‘ they now begin to con- 
sider themselves as gentlemen, and become independent; 
which, in North America, means to sit at meals with one’s 
hat on; never to submit to be treated as an inferior; and to 
use the same kind of manners towards all men.’ Having just 
seen his theory concerning the conduct of new settlers, it is 
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very amusing to read a description, but a few pages farther, 
of that which prevails in the democracy of ‘Talbot. 


‘ The difference in point of wealth, which exists among them, is 
as yet too trifling to create any distinctions of rank, or to give one 
man more influence than another ; therefore, the utmost harmony 
prevails in the colony, and the intercourse of its people is char- 
acterised by politeness, respect, and even ceremony. They are 
hospitable, and, upon the whole, extremely willing to assist each 
other in cases of difficulty. — But the most extraordinary thing of 
all is, the liberality which they exercise towards emigrants, in im- 
mediately admitting them to live on an equality with themselves ; 
for any poor starving peasant, who comes into the settlement, will 
meet with nearly the same respect as the wealthiest person in it, 
captains of militia excepted. The Scotch and English emigrants 
are frequently, at first, a good deal puzzled with the consideration 
with which they are treated, and, when they hear themselves ad- 
dressed by the titles Sir, Master, or Gentleman, a variety of new 
ideas begin to illuminate their minds. I have often observed some 
old Highland crone apparently revolving these things within him- 
self, twitching his bonnet from one side of his weather-beaten 
brow to the other, and looking curiously round, as if suspicious 
that the people were guizzing him. However, those who are at 
first most sceptical about the reality of their newly acquired im- 
portance, generally become most obtrusive and assuming in the 
end; and it is aremarkable circumstance, that, in Upper Canada, 
the ne plus ultra of vanity, impudence, and rascality, is thought to 
be comprised under the epithet Scotch Yankey.’ 


Mr. H. is too honest to suppress facts because they happen 
to contradict his opinions, as we must say they very often do: 
but, immediately at the close of a description of the settlers at 
Talbot, which of itself shivers his hypothesis into fragments, 
he resumes his piteous moanings over the degraded state of 
man in new settlements, where * human beings are seen in a 
state of natural and inexcusable depravity,’ &c. &c. | 

As we proceed westward, the traces of civilization becom 
fainter and fainter. ‘The tract of country called the Long 
Woods comprehends about a hundred and ninety thousand 
acres of land: which is at present a wilderness, an uninter- 
rupted forest of thirty-seven miles in length: but it will soon 
be divided into townships, and many hundreds of persons are 
now waiting for allotments; and, in a few years, Mr. H. 
thinks, this may become one of the most populous and best 
cultivated tracts in the western part of the Province. Some 
villages now present themselves to the traveller: Sandwich, 
about twenty miles down the Detroit river, contains thirty or 
forty houses and a neat church; and Amherstburgh, near the 
head of Lake Erie, and fifteen hundred miles distant from the 
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mouth of the St. Laurence, contains above a thousand in- 
habitants, many of them persons of respectability and opu- 
lence. In surveying embryo towns, the author was frequently 
shewn spots of ground reserved for universities, hospitals, 
churches, and other public buildings, fo be erected ! 


‘ These chimeras and erroneous conceptions have been intro- 
duced by people from the United States. There, villages and 
towns start into existence almost instantaneously ; and when any 
place is peculiarly calculated by nature to be a theatre for the 
energies, enterprise, and associated labours of man, it is imme- 
diately occupied by an active and industrious population, and soon 
attains that degree of importance to which its advantages entitle 
it. But in Upper Canada things are very different ; for the Pro- 
vince at present affords so few excitements to individual exertion, 
and such unpromising prospects, that all plans to promote its 
aggrandisement and prosperity, whether rational or chimerical, are 
alike doomed to languish for want of supporters.’ 


A defect must prevail somewhere, as we before observed, 
if all be activity and enterprize on one side of the boundary- 
line, and all lethargy and despondence on the other. 

Amherstburgh is the most western settlement in the Pro- 
vince; and having reached it Mr. Howison retraced his steps. 
‘With that inconsistency which we have already noticed, he 
takes a parting leave of it in these words: ‘I have always 
huaiek that the new settlers in Upper Canada are perfectly 
happy and contented in the midst of their severest hardships ; 
and with reason; for a moment’s observation must convince 
them that prosperity and abundance will, sooner or later, be 
the result of their labours and exertions.’ (P. 219.) 

The climate of Upper Canada is healthy, notwithstanding 
that the thermometer occasionally stands below zero for three 
or four days together, and that the changes of temperature 
are inconceivably sudden; and in the western parts of the 
one agg it is even _—- The Spring commences in 

arch, and is usually tempestuous and rainy. Verdure 
covers the earth in May; and orchards are in full bloom in 
June. During July and August, the sky is cloudless and the 
heat intense; Fahrenheit’s thermometer sometimes exceeding 
100° in the shade, and averaging 82° to 90°. The Autumn 
is particularly fine and dry: its days are mild, and its nights 
frosty, with very little wind. — If the climate be healthy now, 
its salubrity will be much improved as the forests are felled 
and the marshes drained. — Waste land varies very much in 
value, from a few shillings per acre in large tracts, to seven 
or eight pounds in populous districts. Cultivated land some- 
times is sold for twenty pounds or even thirty pounds per acre. 
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"Waste land may be cleared and fenced at three or four pounds 
per acre: farm-laborers, hired by the day, receive from three 
shillings to four shillings and sixpence without board and a 
man’s wages are three pounds per month with board. Women- 
servants have a pound or a guinea per month. ‘The cost of a 
good horse is from twenty to twenty-five pounds; of a yoke 
of oxen, the same; of a cow, six or seven pounds; of.a sheep, 
four to five shillings. Wheat averages thirty-six shillings per 
quarter. ‘The taxes are very trifling: all rateable property, 
such as horses, live-stock, &c., is subject to a tax of one 
penny in the pound, ad valorem: cultivated land pays a 
penny per acre, and waste land one farthing. There is a sta- 
tute-duty to keep the roads in due repair, but they are ina 
very bad state. The want of specie, and the miserable neces- 
sity resulting from it of bartering goods against labor and 
commodities, give a great advantage to any man who has a 
little money at command: for he gets his work done cheaper, 
and obtains a large discount in his purchases. One cause of 
high wages here is the exorbitant price at which all merchan- 
dise of British manufacture is sold in Upper Canada: the re- 
tail prices, Mr. H. says, being a hundred and fifty per cent. 
higher than they are in England. The poorest individual, if 
he be industrious, may obtain an independence, plenty to eat 
and drink, and a warm house, without any taxes to pay, in 
the space of four or five years : 


‘ Those who have been accustomed to a country life, and to 
country labour, are, of course, more fitted to cultivate land, and 
endure the hardships at first attendant upon a residence in the 
woods, than artisans or manufacturers, whose constitutions and 
habits of life are somewhat unfavourable to the successful pursuit 
of agriculture. But every individual who, to youth and health, 
joins perseverance and industry, will eventually prosper. Me- 
chanics cannot fail to do well in Upper Canada; for, when not 
employed in clearing lands, they will find it easy to gain a little 
money by working at their professions ; and they likewise have the 
advantage of being able to improve their dwelling-houses and 
repair their farming utensils, at no expense. Weavers, being 
ignorant of country affairs, and unaccustomed to bodily exertion, 
make but indifferent settlers at first, and their trade is of no use to 
them whatever in the woods. Married persons are always more 
comfortable, and succeed sooner, in Canada, than single men ; for 
a wife and family, so far from being a burden there, always prove 
sources of wealth: The wife of a new settler has many domestic 
duties to perform ; and children, if at all grown up, are useful in 
various ways. 

‘ Emigrants ought to embark in vessels bound for Quebec or 
Montreal. If they sail for New York they will have to pay a duty 
of 30 per cent. upon their luggage when they arrive at that pew ; 
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and, as there is very little water-carriage between it and Canada, 
the route will prove a most expensive one, particularly to people 
who carry many articles along with them.’ 


The passage to Quebec or Montreal, provisions included, 
is about seven pounds; half price for children. Emigrants 
should convert any money that they have into guineas, or 
dollars ; British bank-notes, or any other silver, not being cur- 
rent in Canada. It is advisable to waste no time at either of 
those cities, where living is very expensive: but, having ap- 
plied for information about vacant lands at the Emigrant- 
office, to proceed as fast as possible to York, which is the centre 
of all transactions connected with the purchase of land. 
Steam-boats ply every day between Montreal and Quebec, 
and the passage costs fifteen shillings. The emigrant should 
then secure a place in one of the batteaux which are rowed up 
the St. Laurence, and arrive at Kingston in about six or seven 
days: the expense being twenty-eight shillings for each person. 
A steam-boat leaves Kingston once a week for York, in which 
the steerage-fare is fifteen shillings. He must now go to the 
Land-office ; and, on proving himself a British subject, he re- 
ceives a grant of fifty acres of land, free of cost. If he wishes 
for more, he must pay fees to a certain amount. For one hun- 
dred acres he pays 5l. 14s. 1d.: for two hundred, 16/. 17s. 6d.; 
and for every additional hundred, he pays an additional fee of 
about 7/7. 14s.: the fee for twelve hundred acres amounts to 
931. 18s. 4d. All lands are bestowed under certain stipu- 
lations: such as that the settler must clear five acres on each 
hundred granted to him, must open a road in front of his lot, 
and build a log-house of given dimensions. ‘These settling 
duties being performed within eighteen months after the 
location-ticket has been issued, he is intitled to 2 deed from 
Government, which makes the lot his property for ever. The 
emigrant would do well, Mr. Hawison says, to choose his lot 
in some part of that tract of land which extends from the 
mouth of the Niagara river to the head of Lake Erie. If he 
has a wife and family with him, he ought to leave them at 
York, (where he should not arrive later in the season than the 
month of July,) while he proceeds in the selection of his resi- 
dence ; as it will add very much to his expence and inconve- 
nience, if they accompany him in his search. 

This volume affords a great portion of useful information, 
particularly in the fourteenth letter, for emigrants; and the 
common reader will not be disappointed in his expectation of 
interesting narrative: but Mr. H. has unhappily something of 
a cacoethes for fine writing, in which he does not excel. A 
few out of a very. great many instances will suffice to shew the 
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false taste which pervades his book. The grand river Ottawa 
may fairly be allowed ‘ to roll majestically and glitter in the 
sun :’ but, when ‘the king-fisher, with orient plumage, springs 
out of the thick copse, like a fragment of the rainbow, darting 
from behind a dark cloud,’ (p. 11.) we are.very much dis- 
posed to bring him down with a gun-shot. In a forest where 
‘axes rung in every thicket, and the ear was occasionally 
startled by the crashing of trees falling to the ground,’ Mr. H. 
attempted to ascertain the age of an oak by counting the ¢ cir- 
cumgirations of the wood :? — its circles, we suppose, would 
not have been round enough for the sentence. In this identical 
forest, fallen trees may be observed in all stages of decay, 
‘from simple rottenness to that of absolute disintegration’ 
(pp. 21, 22.) When conducted to his apartment at a tavern, 
he heard § distant stertorous murmurs which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the lungs of some person who was asleep.’ (P. 27.) 
Mr. H. once stepped into a canoe, where the influence of the 
heat and scenery was overpowering, and he fell into a half 
slumber, but was ‘ occasionally awakened to a consciousness 
of his situation by the radiant flashes which were shot forth by 
the sun-dipt wings of the humming birds which flew over him.’ 
In describing the Falls of the Niagara, he has out-Heroded 
Herod, and beaten Bombastes Furioso out of the field: he 
has copied the poet’s advice, has made “ the sound an 
echo to the sense,” and, like the cataract itself, his description 
of it is all splash, dash, roar, and foam. — His national substi- 
tutions of will for shall, would for should, &c. are innumerable. 

The * Recollections of the United States of America’ add 
nothing to our previous knowledge respecting them, and con- 
fer no particular credit on Mr. H.’s publication. 





Art. IX. An Essay on the Production of Wealth ; with an Ap- 
pendix, in which the Principles of Political Economy are applied 
to the actual Circumstances of this Country. By R. Torrens, 
Esq., F.R.S. 8vo. pp.430. 12s. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1821. 


\ E have for some time delayed to make our report of this 
work, in the hope that, before this time, the author 
‘would have given us an opportunity of perusing the Appendix 
announced in the title-page, in which the principles of Political 
Economy are promised to be applied to the actual circumstances 
of this country: but no such Appendix has yet reached us, 
and we shall now direct our attention to the volume before us. 
Colonel Torrens speculates, somewhat sanguinely, that the 
period of controversy is fast passing away, and that twenty 
years 
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years hence scarcely a doubt will exist respecting any fun- 
damental doctrines of this science.. Important as it is 
that these doctrines should be universally recognized, we 
should almost regret that the period of controversy were 
closed: because, while it employs the attention of men of the 
first intellect and the acutest powers of reasoning, we must 
add, to the honor of those engaged in it, that it has been uni- 
formly distinguished by a degree of courtesy, candor, and 
mutual respect, which forms an exemplary contrast to the 
scurrilities of party-politicians, and the still bitterer maledic- 
tions of theological polemics. 

The fst chapter treats on ‘ Wealth, Value, and Price,’ 
gives a definition of these terms, and explains the circum- 
stances by which they are related as well as those by which 
they are contradistinguished. The ‘ period of controversy’ 
is certainly not yet passed away; for we are repulsed at the 
opening of the door, when Colonel Torrens, like Mr. Malthus, 
confines his definition of wealth to material articles. So fre- 
quently have we stated the objections which lie against this 
limitation of the term, that it would be inexcusable to occupy 
much time in repeating them. Wealth does not exist exclu- 
sively in the solid form of houses, land, corn, money, mer- 
chandise, and other material substances: for there are 
treasures of the intellect, invisible and intangible, but not the 
less real, not less to be considered as the object of economical 
science, which are indebted for existence to the labor of no 
human hands, to no machinery, and to no capital. Till the 
lecture of the Philosopher, the Physician, and the Divine 
shall cease to instruct ; till the narrative of the Novelist and 
the visions of the Poet shall fail to delight; till the dance of 
Vestris, even, and the song of Catalani, shall have no power 
to surprise and fascinate; till these varied creations of the 
mind, we say, shall cease to excite the industry of others, and 
to be rewarded by voluntary contributions of substantial re- 
venue, we must not restrict the definition of wealth to material 
articles. We are not allowed to state that the wealth of a 
sculptor is his block of marble; of an artist, his stock of can- 
vass, colors, and brushes; of an actor, his wardrobe; or of 
a musician, his Cremona. No; it is the genius, talent, and 
acquirements of these persons, —it is the science of the chemist, 
the skill of the surgeon, the eloquence and learning of the 
lawyer, — which constitute their own wealth, and contribute to 
the wealth of the country that they adorn. In an age of 
opulence and refinement, the exertions of every class of people 
are required; some because they instruct and others because 
they delight: they receive an ample and willing remuneration 
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ine X change for their intellectual labors ; and the expenditure 
of the income, so derived, increases the material productions of 
the community at large, by encouraging the industry of the agri- 
culturist, the merchant, the manufacturer, and the mechanic. 
In this chapter, we find a any of exchangeable value 
which we shall briefly attempt to explain ; for it is original and 
ingenious. In that early period of society which precedes the 
division of land and labor, and the accumulation of stock into 
capital, the labor expended on production is the only circum~- 
stance which causes a given quantity of one commodity to be 
exchanged for a given quantity of another. Mr. Ricardo has 
pushed this principle farther, and has contended that in all 
periods of society the labor expended on the production ofa 
commodity is the main regulator of its value. ‘Two kinds of 
labor are required in bringing a commodity to market, and 
the question is, Which is the regulator of its value ? or, Is it a 
combination of the two? These kinds are the immediate labor 
of the persons employed, and the previous labor accumulated 
on the materials used. If two savages return from the chase, 
each bringing home as much game as he can consume before 
it is putrid, and as many branches of trees as are sufficient to 
replace the arrows expended in procuring it, neither will have 
any inducement to barter; they will both have wealth, though 
possessing no value in exchange : — but, if one of them brings 
home game enough for two days, without any branches, and 
the other brings branches enough for the expenditure of two 
days in shooting, but no game, the superfluous acquisitions of 
each will have an exchangeable value; and the product of the 
labor in obtaining game for one day will be gladly exchanged 
for the product of the labor in obtaining branches for one day’s 
expenditure in arrows. Now let us ti another step. 
Capital is accumulated labor: it is a species of the genus 
Wealth ; and its distinguishing characteristic is that it is des- 
tined not to the lamellae supply of our wants, but to the 
purpose of reproduction, —to the obtaining of future articles of 
enjoyment or utility. Capital, therefore, is always wealth, 
but wealth is not always capital. Before the distinction of 
laborers and capitalists, the produce of a day’s labor in one 
occupation would exchange for the produce of a day’s labor in 
any other occupation, whether the whole labor be employed 
immediately and directly in obtaining articles for consumption, 
-or whether a portion of it be previously exerted in acquiring 
the capital necessary to the production of such articles, 
Thus: if vegetable productions can be gathered without the 
aid of capital, while for every day occupied in the chase a 
previous day is required in preparing implements, which - 
the 
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the hunter’s capital; then, the produce of one direct day’s 
labor in the chase will exchange for the produce of two days’ 
labor in gathering fruits, because the labor which -had pre- 


pared the capital must be taken into account as well as the 
labor which applies it. 


‘ We must now proceed to more advanced and complicated 
stages of society, and inquire what it is which determines the 
quantity of one commodity that shall be given in exchange for an- 
other, when capitalists and labourers have been separated into dis- 
tinct classes. 

‘ Let there be two identical capitals, each consisting of a hun- 
dred quarters of corn, and a thousand pounds of wool ; and let the 
proprietor of one of these capitals employ it in manufacturing 
broad cloth, while the proprietor of the other capital employs it in 
preparing carpeting. Now it must be evident, that the cloth and 
carpeting on which equal capitals were expended would be of 
equal value. If either of these manufacturers offered a part of his 
productions in exchange for the whole of the productions of the 
other, the other would immediately reply, — “ For the articles - 
which I have had fabricated from a hundred quarters of corn, and 
a thousand pounds of wool, you must give me the whole of the 
articles which you have had prepared from a like capital. M 
capital is of equal power with yours; and if you will not barter 
upon equal terms, I can at any time employ as many labourers as 
will produce to me that which you refuse.” To this no reasonable 
objection could be urged. Hence we see, that when the capi- 
talists become a class distinct from the labourers, the results 
obtained by the employment of identical capitals, or identical 


quantities of accumulated labour, will be equal in exchangeable 
value.’ 


In this instance, the two capitals are identical, but the result 
would be the same if they were only equivalent ; for instance: 
the capital of A.consists of subsistence for one hundred laborers, 
with a thousand pounds of wool, equal in value to this sub- 
sistence, and the capital of B. consists of subsistence for one 
hundred laborers with a thousand pounds of cotton: the 
woollen goods and the cotton goods will, in this case, have an 
equal exchangeable value. The distinction then is, that, be- 
fore the separation of capitalists and laborers, it is the sum of 
accumulated and immediate labor expended on production 
which determines the exchangeable value of commodities : 
but, after that separation, it is the amount of accumulated 
labor alone, or capital, which determines it. 

Equivalent capitals may possess very different degrees of 
durability, and they will often put into motion different quan- 
tities of immediate labor: but in neither of these cases is the 
general principle disturbed, as Colonel Torrens has shewn by 


various examples, . | : 
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‘ The reason why, in these different stages of society, exchange- 
able value should be determined upon different principles is suffi- 
ciently obvious. Every person seeks to obtain the objects of his 
desire at the smallest possible sacrifice. When all labour for 
themselves, no one will for any length of time give more than the 
result of a day’s labour for that which a day’s labour can procure 
for him; and, in like manner, when the capitalist hires others to 
work for him, he will not consent to part with more than the pro- 
duct of a given capital (say a hundred days’ subsistence) in ex- 
change for that which, by the expenditure of a hundred days’ 
subsistence, he can cause to be prepared for himself.’ 


In every case, the returns on capital are assumed to be 
equally quick, and exposed to equal risk; a difference in 
either of these respects would alter the results. ‘There are 
likewise other limitations and exceptions, to which the general 
principle is exposed: for the law of competition is always at 
work ; and the exchangeable value of every commodity will, in 
any given state of the market, be determined exclusively by 
the proportion which exists between the supply and the 
demand for it. ‘This occasions fluctuations, but in the long 
run, and on the average, the results obtained by the employ- 
ment of equal capitals will be of equal exchangeable value; a 
term which has a different signification from price: the former 
expressing the power of purchasing with reference to commo- 
dities in general, and the latter denoting the same power with 
reference to some particular commodity, the quantity of which 
is given, — such as money, the usual medium of exchange : 


‘ Exchangeable value may rise while price falls, or fall while 
price rises. For example, if cotton were, from any cause, to ac- 
quire twice its former power of purchasing with respect to com- 
modities in general, while gold, the particular commodity in which 
the price of cotton is expressed, rose in a still higher ratio, and 
acquired four times its former power in the market ; — then, though 
the exchangeable value of cotton would be doubled, its price 
would fall one-half. Again; if cotton would purchase only half 
the former quantity of commodities in general, while it purchased 
twice the quantity of some particular commodity, such as corn, or 
wine, or labour, or money, —then its exchangeable value would 
have sunk one-half, while its price, as expressed in corn, or wine, or 
labour, or money, became double. And again; —if cotton, and 
the particular commodity in which its price is expressed, should 
rise or fall in the same proportion with each other, then the ex- 
changeable value of cotton, or its general power of purchasing, 
would fluctuate, while its price remained stationary.’ 


Chapter ii. treats of the different instruments of production, 
and the different kinds of industry. The latter are comprized 
under four heads: Appropriate Industry, or that which is ap- 
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plied to the mere collecting or appropriation of the things 
that nature spontaneously supplies; Manufacturing Industry ; 
Agricultural ; and Commercial ; and to the consideration of 
each a separate chapter is devoted. 

Chapters ili. andiv. Almost the whole of the productions 
of nature are presented to man in a raw state. Although that 
industry, therefore, which merely appropriates them is the 
first, in order of time, it is not so in Importance; since it is 
obvious that, but for the application of labor and capital in 
preparing and adapting these gifts of nature for consumption, 
the infinitely greater portion of them would absolutely have 
no utility. Without manufacturing industry, man would be 
the most defenceless and helpless of all animals; and it is by 
the application of artificial instruments in making all the ele- 
ments obey his will, that he has raised himself to be but a 
‘‘ little lower than the os, ang The economists of France, 
however, fancied that they had proved to demonstration that 
the industry of the manufacturer was barren, and incapable of 
effecting any addition to wealth, because he was supposed to 
consume, while at work, a quantity of subsistence equal in 
value to the value which he added to the raw material : — but, 
admitting the premises, the conclusion would not follow. 
Value is not wealth. Suppose, says Colonel Torrens, that 
the exchangeable value of a plough does not exceed that of 
the materials and subsistence consumed in its fabrication, yet 
the industry which gave existence to this powerful instrument 
of reproduction would be a most important source of wealth. 
— The chapter on Manufacturing Industry not merely shews 
how the manufacturer does actually add more to the value of 
the raw material than the value of the subsistence which he 
consumes while he is at work, but it explains, by a careful 
and ingenious deduction from hypothetic assumptions, the 
manner, and according to the different stages of improvement 
the degree, in which manufacturing industry adds to the value 
of the material supplied by the other branches of industry. 
The products of equal capitals are equivalent: this is the 
foundation-stone of the theory: in proportion, therefore, as a 
greater quantity of capital is required to raise the same quan- 
tity of agricultural produce, the exchangeable value of this 
produce will rise; in other words, that of wrought goods as 
compared with it will fall. If, in the application of improved 
machinery and the subdivision of employments, one hundred 
and fifty men can work up three thousand pounds of flax, 
equal in value to food for three hundred, and which was 
originally wrought up by the labor of three hundred men; 


then, though the expence of raising agricultural produce has 
not 
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not increased, yet the exchangeable value of the manufactured 
article will fall in relation to the material form in which it is 
prepared. Food for one hundred and fifty men is expended, 
instead of food for three hundred ; and, if we assume the food 
to have constituted one half of the capital employed, we 
diminish the whole capital one fourth, and consequently the 
value of the linen-cloth will fall one fourth with respect to 
every article of which the cost of production remains unabated. 
In those branches in which subsistence forms two thirds of 
the whole capital, wrought goods will fall one third; and 
where it forms one third they will fall one sixth, and so on. 

Chapter v. As in Manufacturing Industry an increase in 
the quantity of labor and capital leads to the use of improved 
machinery and the subdivision of employment, and thus en- 
ables a given number of workmen to produce a greater pro- 
portional quantity of goods, so in Agricultural Industry the 
reverse of all this takes place: for the application of every 
increased quantity of labor and capital there gives a less and 
less proportional return. ‘This singular and striking fact is 
almost self-evident. As we extend cultivation successively 
over soils of inferior fertility, for any given quantity of labor 
and capital the return of produce is less and less; and it is 
plain that those soils, which do not replace the seed, imple- 
ments, and subsistence of the cultivators, must be abandoned. 
The high price of produce cannot avail them; because, not 
having enough for their own consumption, they can have no 
excess to sell. It is just the same with respect to additional 
applications of capital and labor to superior soils: the return 
on these applications is less and less; and there is a point, 
very soon obtained, beyond which no farther application 
will add, to the produce before extracted, a sufficient quantity 
of subsistence for the workmen employed. Here improve- 
ment must stop; and high farming, as it is called, becomes a 
ruinous experiment: it is giving eighteen-pence to get back 
a shilling. As we resort to soils of inferior fertility, therefore, 
and as the application of capital and labor is increased on 
those of superior fertility, the proprietor must receive a con- 
stantly diminishing proportion of the whole produce, because 
the whole produce bears a constantly diminishing proportion 
to the capital which raised it. 

These principles lead to some very important conclusions, 


‘ We have seen how intimately and inseparably one branch of in- 
dustry is connected with another. In manufactures, each additional 
portion of labour and capital which is employed produces not 
merely an equal, but a greater proportional effect than that which 
was previously applied; and where one hundred — can 
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fabricate one thousand yards of cloth, there, two hundred work- 
men, from being able to establish among themselves more perfect 
subdivisions of employment, will be able to fabricate, not merely 
two thousand yards, but some greater quantity ; say two thousand 
five hundred yards. But though manufacturing industry has not 
in itself any natural limits, yet it is affected by those which nature 
has assigned to agriculture ; and its advancement must necessaril 

be arrested when cultivation can be pushed no farther. Though 
additional portions of capital might still be capable of producing a 
higher proportional effect than those previously applied; yet, as 
the productive powers of agriculture became stationary, it would 
be impossible that such additional portions should be attained. 
Manufacturing capital consists of subsistence, materials, and in- 
struments for abridging labour; and as these implements were 
formed by labour employed upon other materials, and supported 
by other subsistence, into subsistence and material all manufac- 
turing capital ultimately resolves itself. Now, in a country that 
has advanced beyond the hunting or savage state, the greater part 
of material, and almost the whole of subsistence, is extracted 
from the soil. Hence, when no additional capital can be applied 
to the soil, no additional capital can be obtained for manufactures ; 
and where the progress of agricultural industry is arrested, there 


the progress of manufacturing industry must be arrested also.’ 


By any discoveries in the application of labor and capital 
which increase the surplus, not the gross produce of the soil, 
—§in other words, by all that enables a given quantity of labor 
to raise a greater quantity of produce, — a real improvement in 
agricultural science is effected; and, as such improvements 
throw back the point beyond which cultivation can neither be 
heightened nor extended, they likewise remove to a greater 
distance the point beyond which manufacturing capital cannot 
be accumulated. Another important-principle, too, is deve- 
loped in this chapter; which is that, as improvements in 
agriculture increase the quantity of capital that can be advan- 
tageously employed in manufactures, so do improvements in 
manufactures remove to a greater distance the ultimate limits 
of agricultural prosperity, and admit of additional applications 
of capital to the soil’:~ so effectively do the different kinds of 
industry augment each other’s powers. For the illustration of 
this principle, we must refer to the work itself; p. 133 — 
146.; as also of its consequences, that threshing-machines 
and all contrivances for abridging agricultural labor increase 
the demand for workmen rather than diminish it, augment the 
surplus-produce of the soil, and furnish the means of employ- 
ing a larger manufacturing population : — consequences flow- 
ing directly from the first position, that the results of equal 
capitals are of equal value. 
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The sixth and last chapter is allotted to Mercantile Industry 
and is divided into six sections, treating respectively, 1. On 
the Origin and Effects of Barter or Trade. 2. On the Home 
Trade. 3. On the Colonial Trade. 4. On Foreign Trade, 
or Commerce. 5. On Money and Paper Currency. 6. On 
the Principles of Demand and Supply. 

Colonel Torrens defines mercantile capital ‘ to consist of all 
the things employed to circulate wealth, and of all the wealth 
which is circulated.’ As capital invested in trade and com- 
merce puts a much smaller quantity of labor in motion than 
that which is employed in manufactures and agriculture, Dr. 
Smith concludes that mercantile industry does not augment 
the annual value, or, as he defines the term, viches of a coun- 
try, in nearly so great a degree as agricultural and manufac- 
turing industry. ‘This conclusion has often been disputed : 
but the problem, perhaps, has never been so fully and satis- 
factorily explained as by the present author, viz. In what man- 
ner does commercial industry produce wealth ? How does the 
mere exchange and transport of commodities effect this ob- 
ject ? — If wealth consists of articles of utility on which labor 
has been bestowed, it is obvious that the industry, which is 
engaged in transporting such articles from one country in 
which they are redundant to another in which they are defi- 
cient, and in re-transporting equivalent articles of utility, is 
directly productive of wealth to both those countries. Its 
indirect efficacy, however, is much greater, in giving rise to 
the divisions of employment, and in determining the extent to 
which they can be carried. Were a suspension of all ex- 
changes to take place, the division of labor would be imme- 
diately stopt. ‘The weaver would fabricate no more cloth 
than he required for his own consumption; for his attention 
would be distracted by a multiplicity of employments neces- 
sary to supply his wants, and he could become expert at none. 
The cultivator would grow no surplus corn, and the grazier 
rear no surplus cattle. ‘The meadow must be ploughed up to 
yield a scanty crop of corn, and the corn-field made to pro- 
duce grass, ungenial to its soil. Vineyards must be convert- 
ed into sheep-walks, and sheep-walks into vineyards. Nature 
would no longer co-operate with the labor of man, but punish 
the violence which he commits on her by withholding her 
supplies. — So, if we prohibit trade, the divisions of employ- 
ment cease; restore it, and they return with all their benefits, 
When, from the thinness of population or any other cause, 
few exchanges can be made, the productive powers of indus- 
try are low: but they rise in proportion as exchanges mul- 
tiply, and both become at last indefinitely extended. Mer- 
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cantile industry not only heightens the productive powers of 
all the other kinds, the appropriative, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural, but it likewise affects the exchangeable value of those 
articles which it is employed to transfer and convey. ‘They 
acquire an. additional value in the hands of the merchant, be- 
cause there they become the product of additional capital 
indirectly bestowed on them, and the products of equal capi- 
tals are equivalent: the merchant must receive the customary 
rate of profit on his capital, as well as the manufacturer and 
the farmer. Thus: let the manufacturer and the farmer en- 
gage equal capitals ; they will exchange their respective pro- 
ducts at par, dividing the expence of carriage, &c. Suppose 
that a merchant intervenes who is obliged to employ a capital 
equal to both the others: the whole product of the farmer’s 
capital would then exchange for only half of the product of 
the manufacturer’s capital, and the whole of the latter for only 
half of that of the former; and the other two halves would go 
to the merchant as the profit of his double capital, employed 
in indirect production, or in aiding by the establishment of 
the divisions of labor the effective powers both of agriculture 
and manufactures. . 


‘ As one half of the dealer’s business will consist in exchanging 
with the manufacturer corn for cloth, in this one half of his capital 
will be employed. But when one half of the dealer’s capital, or 
fifty days’ subsistence, is employed in conveying and offering for 
exchange a quantity of corn raised by an agricultural capital of 
fifty days’ subsistence, then the corn thus offered is in fact the pro- 
duct of capitals of one hundred days’ subsistence, and consequently 
will be worth double the quantity of cloth fabricated by a capital 
of fifty days’ subsistence.’ 


Perhaps the author has not explained this case with his 
usual clearness. He has assumed that. the capital required to 
interchange two equivalent products is itself equal to the value 
of them both: but this can take place only in those very rare 
instances in which the cost of transport, or rather the charges 
of merchandise and customary rate of profit, are equal in 
amount to the cost of production of all the articles exchanged. 
In the case supposed, Colonel Torrens says, ‘ The corn thus 
offered) is in fact the product of capitals of one hundred days’ 
subsistence ;? meaning the whole of the farmer’s and the half 
of the merchant’s capital : — but, when the farmer gives his 
corn to the merchant, he gets back his capital; the merchant, 
therefore, in exchanging this corn elsewhere, has nothing to 
do with its cost of production to the farmer: it was included, 
with the usual rate of profit, in his purchase fromthe farmer, 
and'is now transferred to the merchant. He sells to the ma- 
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nufacturer, therefore, adding to the prime cost merely the 
charges of merchandise and the customary rate of profit. It 
is only when these two equal the direct cost of production, 
that the exchangeable value is doubled in passing through 
the hands of the dealer; whose intervention, author 
observes, must always occasion an increased production of 
wealth, sufficient at least to pay the customary rate of profit’on 
his capital.. If it did not, either he or his employers must be 
injured: if the latter, they would return to direct and imme- 
diate barter with each’ other; and if the former, he would 
remove his capital to something else. It is clear also that it 
is for the interest of all parties, and consequently of the com- 
munity, that these exchanges should be conducted with the 
least possible expence. In the case just stated, if the merchant 
could effect. such exchanges with half of his former capital, 
those of the farmer and the manufacturer remaining the same, 
the difference between the prime cost and. the selling price 
would be reduced one half, or fifty per cent., to the consumer. 
The capital of the merchant being now reduced from one half 
to one third of the whole, his proportion of the articles:would be 
reduced in the same ratio. The improvement in mercantile 
industry, moreover, which enabled the dealer to effect these 
exchanges with half of his former capital, would disengage an 
equal capital for cultivating the earth, and working up its pro- 
duce. One third, therefore,,.would be added to the capital 
employed in direct production, and the commodities: raised or 
fabricated would be increased fifty per cent. ' 

The principles unfolded in this: and the preceding chapter 
are calculated to set at rest some controverted questions of 
importance. The vulgar prejudices against large farms, 
(p.138. e¢ seg.) and the investment of what are called over- 
grown capitals in any: business, (p. 193. e¢ seg.) are in opposi- 
tion to all sound reasoning. A large capitalist can supplant 
a small one solely by underselling him; and in whatever de- 
gree he does this, in the same proportion he benefits the public. 
He can only undersell the small one, however, by doing busi- 
ness at a smaller expence ; and we have just seen that every 
saving in mercantile capital increases the Bey of capital 
available for direct production, and lowers the difference be- 
tween the prime cost and the selling price of commodities ; 
that.is, reduces the price of all articles of consumption. 

Of the commodities consumed in any country, the greatest 
part is always produced at home. It is to the infinite subdi- 
visions of employment which the activity of the home-trade 
occasions, that the mass of the population is indebted for 
food, clothing, habitation, and furniture; for every article of 
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necessity, and for most articles of enjoyment. If England sends 
a thousand pounds’ worth of woollen cloth to Ireland, and 
weceives a thousand pounds’ worth of linen in exchange, it is 
obvious that the productive powers of the labor and capital 
of the country are twice as much exerted as if England had 
exported the same amount of cloth to France, and had brought 
back an equivalent in lace, for France would divide the benefit 
in the Jatter case which we enjoy exclusively in the former. 
The advantages of mercantile industry, then, are very erro- 
neously and inadequately estimated by the amount of exports 
and imports; and the home-trade has accordingly been pro- 
moted, not merely by speculative writers, but by governments, 
to the discouragement of the foreign trade, even in those 
articles which can be purchased cheaper abroad than raised 
at home. The popular prejudice on this subject yet remains ; 
and it is probably more in deference to that feeling than from 
an ignorance of the true bearings of the question, that we are 
yet re-enacting, under certain modifications, those corn-laws 
which have done more mischief perhaps to the agriculturists 
themselves than to any other class of the community. The 
agriculturists are short-sighted people.. Colonel ‘Torrens 
relates that, when turnpike-roads began to be introduced into 
England, the land-proprietors round London petitioned that 
they might not be extended to the distant counties, lest the 
improved means of communication might increase competi- 
tion, and reduce the price of agricultural produce. * London 
would not have become what it now is, nor would the cultiva- 
tion of those districts which were the objects of such espe- 
cial solicitude have yielded any thing like so profitable a return 
as they have done, had the principle of this foolish petition 
been enforced, All preferences on the part of government,— 
bounties, monopolies, &c. in favor of any ene species of indus- 
try or article of production, — inflict a corresponding depres- 
sion on every other ; frequently injuring, in the long run, even 
that which they were intended to protect. | 

What are the peculiar and distinguishing effects of foreign 
trade, and how does it promote the wealth of a country ? 


‘ As in the operations of the home and colonial trades, the 
benefit is always two-fold; so, in the operations of foreign trade, 
the benefit is always reciprocal. The opinion so frequently urged 
by economists, and acted upon by statesmen, that what one nation 
gains by commerce, some other nation must lose, is totally destitute 





* A petition not very dissimilar was presented to Parliament in 
the jast session by certain coach-proprietors, against the unlimited 
use of steam-packets between London and Calais ! 
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of proof, and directly contrary to fact. When England, avatling 
‘herself of her natural advantages, prepares more tin and iron than 
is necessary for her own consumption, and exchanges the surplus 
for the wines and fruits of France, she obtains a much greater 
quantity of these articles than the labour and capital expended upon 
the equivalents with which they are purchased could have raised 
at home. But, in this case, the gain of England is not the loss of 
France. On the contrary, the latter country, by availing herself 
of the natural peculiarities of her soil and climate, and exchang- 
ing her surplus wine and fruit for the tin and iron work of Eng- 
land, obtains a much larger and better supply of these useful 
commedities than the labour and capital expended upon the fruit 
and wine by which they were purchased could otherwise have 
procured for her. Again; while, in consequence of more accu- 
rate divisions of mechanical employment, and of the application of 
better machinery, Engiand can manuiacture cloth cheaper than 
Poland; and while Poiand, in consequence of having none but 
her first-rate soils under cultivation, can raise corn cheaper than 
England; then, England, by exchanging cloth for corn, will ob- 
tain a much greater quantity of corn than the labour and capital 
expended on the cloth could have extracted frony her own soil. 
But this gain of England is not acquired at the cost of Poland. 
On the contrary, Poland obtains in exchange for her corn a much 
larger and better supply of cloth than the labour and capital ex- 
pended on the corn could have manufactured for her at home. 
The advantages are mutual and reciprocal. Ia both countries the 
productive powers of industry are multiplied. England has more 
tood, and Poland has more cloth, than if a fettered commerce de- 
stroyed the international divisions of employment. 

‘ Another most important consequence of foreign trade is, that 
it accelerates prosperity in new countries, while ia old countries it 
removes the natural check to prosperity, and throws the stationary 
state to a greater distance. In new countries, where it is not ne- 
cessary to cultivate inferior lands, or to cultivate the better soils 
in an expensive manner, the productive powers of agricultural in- 
dustry are extraordinarily high; while, from the population being 
thin and scattered, and from capitals being little accumulated, 
the application of machinery and the dfvision of mechanical em- 
ployment are imperfect ; and consequently, the productive powers 
of manufacturing industry are extraordinarily low. The case is 
reversed in old countries. In these, the necessity of resorting to 
inferior soils, and of applying additional portions of capital to the 
best, renders it daily more difficult to raise an increased supply of 
agricultural produce; while, in consequence of denser population, 
and larger accumulations of capital, employment is more subdi- 
vided, and machinery better applied; so that the productive 
powers of manufacturing industry increase rather than diminish. 
Hence, we perceive that, in new countries, prosperity is retarded 
by the difficulty of converting raw produce into wrought goods ; 
while, in old and populous countries, prosperity is checked, and: 
ultimately the stationary state brought on, by the difficulty, not of 
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working up, but of procuring agricultural produce. Now, the 
difficulty of working up raw produce in the one case, and of ob- 
taining it in the other, may be completely obviated by those inter- 
national divisions of employment which foreign trade establishes. 
This im t principle we will proceed to demonstrate by one 
or two illustrative cases.’ 


For these cases we must refer the reader to the volume; 
with an assurance that he will be amply rewarded for any 
degree of attention that he may bestow on it, by the inform- 
ation which he will extract from its pages. Since the science 
of political economy, however, derives its importance from the 
practical application of its principles to the concerns of 
nations, we must not stop here. As the march of prosperity 
is accelerated in a new country by exchanging its raw produce 
for the wrought goods of an old one, so is the declension of 
an old one retarded indefinitely by exchanging its wrought 
goods for the raw produce of a new one. Suppose that, from 
abundant capital and great subdivision of employment in 
England, one family can prepare wrought goods sufficient for 
six families; while cultivation has been so extended over infe- 
rior soils that the next quality of land to be taken in will 
require the labor of five families to raise produce sufficient 
for six. ‘The labor of six families in this case produces a 

uantity of food, material, and wrought goods, sufficient for 
the consumption of six families, and no more. No surplus, 
then, being created to pay the capitalist for the employment of 
his stock, production is arrested, and England is arrived at a 
stationary state; for, by the terms of the supposition, she is 
unable to extract an increased quantity of food and material 
for the subsistence and employment of an additional popu- 
lation: 


‘ Now, let the commerce of America be opened to England, 
and let the manufactured goods prepared by the labour of three 
families bring from that country a return, consisting of agricul- 
tural produce for six families; and immediately the limits to the 
wealth and population of England will be removed to a greater 
distance. For the labour of one prepares the wrought goods, and 
by means of this exchange, the labour of three procures the raw 
produce necessary to the consumption of six. But when four pro- 
duce what is expended by six, the surplus or profit is fifty per cent. 
The most rapid accumulations of capital might be made, and the 
manufacturing population of England might continue to multiply 
while there remained in America a fertile and well situated dis- 
trict to be reclaimed. Thus commerce, and the consequent divi- 
sion of employment, between the old and the new country, while 
they rolled with redoubled velocity the tide of civilized popu- 
lation from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, would give the 
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wealth and resources of England the capability of an almost infi- 
nite increase.’ 

It is contended that foreign trade ought not to be permitted 
to interfere with home-trade, because it is acknowleged that 
the employment of a given mercantile capital in the latter en- 
larges the effective powers of twice as much British capital 
invested in direct production as the same mercantile capital 
invested in the former. ‘Those advantages are supposed to be 
divided with the foreigner in the one case, which become 
doubled by being centered at home in the other: but Colonel 
Torrens has shewn that this argument for discouraging foreign 
in favor of home-trade is entirely fallacious, and founded on 
a misconception of the nature and effects of mercantile indus- 
try. He argues the case thus: Let England expend a manu- 
facturing capital of food and wrought necessaries for 100, in 
fabricating wrought necessaries for 500: an agricultural capi- 
tal of food and wrought necessaries for 200, in raising food for 
this 500; and a mercantile capital of food and wrought neces- 
saries for 100, in exchanging the wrought necessaries of the 
artizans against the food of the cultivators. This mercantile 
capital, therefore, enlarges the effective powers of two other 
British capitals employed in direct production ; that'is to say, 
the whole expenditure of food, &c. for 400 is replaced by food 
and wrought necessaries for 500, leaving an increase of 25 
per cent. Now, let the direction of this capital be changed, 
but not its amount: let a manufacturing capital of food, &c. 
for 200 be employed in fabricating wrought necessaries. for 
1000; and a mercantile capital of food, &c. for 200 be ap- 
plied in exchanging wrought necessaries for 400 with the 
American farmer for food for 600. Here, we see, is an agri- 
cultural capital of food and wrought necessaries withdrawn from — 
direct production at home, in order to create a manufacturing 
capital for the American market ; and a foreign mercantile capi- 
tal is to be employed in effecting the requisite exchanges. The 
two-fold benefit, therefore, before bestowed on the British ma- 
nufacturer and the British farmer, is now reciprocated between 
the British manufacturer and the American farmer... Con- 
sequently, there is an apparent and nominal Joss to England : 
but there will be a real gain: because the whole capital of 
food and wrought necessaries for 400, expended in direct and 
indirect production, instead of obtaining a return of food, &c. 
for 500 as before, — that is, an increase of 25 per cent. when 
employed at home, — will now obtain a reproduction of food, 
&c. for 600, which is an increase of 33 percent. The reason 
is obvious: there is a constant tendency in raw produce to 
rise in price as population increases and society advances; and 
there is an opposite tendency in manufactured products to fall 
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in price, from the subdivisions of labor and improvements in 
machinery which are taking place in old and populous coun- 
tries. The progressive state of new countries is arrested by 
the high value of wrought goods in relation to raw produce, 
and the stationary state of old countries is approached in con- 
sequence of the high value of raw produce in relation to raw 
goods: the decay of the one is retarded and the vigor of the 
other promoted by free commercial intercourse. The recog- 
nition, therefore, of the independent states of South America 
by Great Britain, and the encouragement of a commercial inter- 
course with them, unharassed by restrictions and limitations, 
and efficiently protected against piratical depredations, we hold 
to be the wisest policy which can be pursued with regard both 
to ourselves and to them. 

An argument has sometimes been started that, however 
beneficial a free trade might be, if universally prevailing, it 
would be injurious to Great Britain, for instance, to throw 
her own workmen out of employment by abandoning the 
restrictive system as long as her neighbours continue to en- 
force it. If foreign countries choose to give us their produc- 
tions without an equivalent, by all means let us receive them 
graciously : but not one of them is so generous. Our capi- 
talists and laborers wil] never be thrown cut of employment 
by foreign imports on these terms: something will always be 
required in exchange, commodities or money. Suppose that 
America sends her corn to England, and refuses to take Bri- 
tish goods in return: what then ? she merely obliges England 
to export her commodities to some other country in order to 
purchase that article; money for instance, if that is the 
article which she may consent to receive; though the process 
is more circuitous, the result is precisely the same: — but 
suppose that other countries likewise should refuse to receive 
our commodities ; — they will of course refuse to send theirs, 
and the home-grower will be protected against foreign com- 
petition to the utmost of his wishes, though not to his heart’s 
content. 

It will not escape the reader that these observations relate 
to the interchange between old and new countries of wrought 
necessaries against raw produce. ‘I'he argument, however, 
is very much the same to prove the importance of foreign 
trade in superfluities and luxuries, and the absurdity of en- 
cumbering this branch of traffic with restrictions in order to 
give encouragement to domestic industry. We should parti- 
cularly recommend this chapter to the attention of M. Louis 
Say, whose “ Considérutions sur PIndustvic,” &c. we noticed 
in our last Appendix. ‘That gentleman, making utility the 
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exclusive measure of value and constituent of wealth, estimates 
the advantage of foreign commerce by comparing the sum of 
utility in the articles exported with the sum of utility in those 
that are imported. If a country sends away more articles of 
utility than it brings back, the difference between the two 
sums is the amount of disadvantage to that country. If Po- 
land sends corn to France, and France pays for it in silks and 
laces, he contends that this commerce impoverishes Poland 
and enriches France, although the latter has more silks than 
she can wear and the former more corn than she can eat *: 
— but if Poland, by the expenditure of a thousand pounds in 
the tillage of her soil, can produce a quantity of corn which, 
being sent to France, is there exchanged for silks and laces 
which it would have cost Poland fifteen hundred pounds to 
have manufactured at home, it is clear that her capital is more 
advantageously employed ia tillage than in manufactories ; 
and if France, by the expenditure of a thousand pounds in 
manufacturing silks and laces, can exchange them for a quan- 
tity of Polish corn which it would have cost her fifteen hun- 
dred pounds to grow at home, it is likewise clear that she 
employs her capital more advantageously in manufactories 
than in tillage. This reasoning, applied to France, is appli- 
cable to England. 

The operations of money and paper-currency in facilitating 
commerce and increasing the productive powers of industry, 
—the effects of rise and fall in the value of currency, — the 
operation of poor-laws,— and the appalling consequences 
which inevitably flow from heavy taxation, — are exhibited by 
Colonel Torrens with his habitual perspicuity. If in the 
science of political economy, says he, any one proposition is 
more capable of demonstration than another, it is that exces- 
sive taxation dries up the springs of production: § it banished 
manufactures and commerce from Holland, and we are not to 
expect that in our country a similar cause will be followed by 
a dissimilar effect. In the deficiency of employment, in the 
amount of poor-rates, and in the millions of capital sent out 
of the country as foreign loans, England may discover the 
awful truth, that exorbitant taxation is bringing her to the 
limits of her resources and to the verge of decline.’ A fall or 
a rise in the currency, it is obvious, produces very opposite 
effects on different classes: the grantor of leases, the creditor, 
and the annuitant, suffer by the one; while the tenant, the 
debtor, and the payer of taxes, suffer by the other. These 
alternations, therefore, may inflict equal injustice on indivi- 
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duals, but the fall and the rise produce very different effects 
on the general wealth and prosperity. The violations of pro- 
perty in the former case, he observes, ‘ would be accompanied 
by an increase of confidence, of production, and of trade; 
and in the latter, would be aggravated by a universal stagna- 
tion and revulsion, and perhaps, in an over-taxed country, by 
a national bankruptcy.’ ) 

The last section, which solicits the attention of the reader 
in this valuable work, is a disquisition on the principles that 
regulate demand and supply. The investigation displays 
great acuteness and originality of thinking, while it also deve- 
Jopes some important truths; and we shall endeavor to pay 
proper respect to it in our next Number. 


[To be continued. | 





Art. X. Minstrel Love; from the German of the Author of 
Undine. By George Soane, A.B. 2 Vols. 12mo. 19s. 
Boards. Simpkin “* Marshall. 1821. 


- HE age in which we live is certainly of a romantic cha- 
racter, rich in the most wonderful and fanciful creations, 
and abounding in astonishing events, — political, moral, and 
poetical. We can now scarcely even complain that * the 
days of chivalry are past ;” or that we lived not in the times 
of Charlemagne and of Arthur, to fight our way like St. 
George, through dragons, sorcerers, witches, and wizards’ 
spells, — to sit in the awful courts of the ‘Templar, — or to 
wander singing with the Troubadour, and numbering our 
beads with the Pilgrim, at many lordly fetes and many y holy 
shrines. _No,—we need no longer regret those days: for 
we have them again living and breathing i in the immortal fan- 
cies, and starting into a Tovelier and fresher being from the 
glowing pictures, of the divine artists around us. Let Spenser, 
Scott, and La Motte Fouqué, answer for the weakness or the 
enthusiasm which those must feel who know and relish their 
inimitable creations; who are no half-likers; and who, in 
works of the imagination especially, dislike any half-measures, 
which, through fastidious correctness and false delicacy, would 
sacrifice the deeper interests, higher qualities, and those wilder 
and sweeter features of the muse, that are to be caught only 
by a certain audacity of genius, and generous extravagance of 
thought. Cautious coldness and nice calculations of each 
separate thought and word may be requisite in many branches 
of literature, no doubt, but not so in romantic poetry and 
more genuine romance! Here the delighted reader beholds 
writers abandon themselves boldly to their warmest _— 
an 
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and brightest inspirations, without tampering or temporizing 
with the vividness of their feelings : — voluntarily throwing 
themselves for success on the strength of the illusion, the 
masterly execution, and the creative power, with which they 
chain us down as with a spell. 

This is the proud characteristic of our master-dramatists 
and novelists, as distinguished from our more laborious and 
studied classics : — of Byron, Scott, and La Motte Fouqué, as 
compared with Gray, Campbell, and our punctilious Richard- 
son. ‘The genius of the former is as richly productive as the 
latter is slowly and fastidiously exact.— It is not in the last 
class, as we have before shewn, that we are to rank the 
writings of the Baron de La Motte Fouque, the author before 
us; whose powerful but excentric genius, deeply imbued with 
qualities of an uncommon kind, discovers at once both 
blemishes and beauties almost equally attractive and repulsive 
to English taste. He stands quite alone, forming an anomaly 
to the ordinary rules of composition even among his own most 
reflective and imaginative countrymen. In addition to its 
originality, his genius, like that of the great Scotch novelist, 
is also abundantly productive in the slight fairy tales which 
he weaves with the playful art of a master, not less than in his 
more serious and pathetic romance; some specimens of which, 
from Sintram and Undine, we have already given to our readers 
in the Review for October, 1820. We have there, too, more 
particularly declared our opinion of the objects, nature, and 
utility of the Baron’s system; of its national peculiarities and 
tendency; and of its literary and moral uses, as far as its in- 
fluence coalesced with, or receded from, the higher objects of 
all national literature. Chiefly developed by an astonishing 
power of personification in the description of fairies and of 
demons, which typify the various modifications. of good and 
evil, — the doubts, weaknesses, contentions, and triumphs of 
human reason over human passions, crimes, and follies, — 
the author’s invariable purpose is to convey intellectual and 
philosophic truths under the veil of pleasing and fictitious 
stories; at once gratifying the imagination and preserving 
a continued moral throughout. With such inventive powers, 
he gives new life and meaning to the old legends and super- 
stitions of his country, which are thus invested with an import- 
ance altogether surprizing and new. 

This quality is successfully exhibited in his treatment of 
the old mountain-legend of Conrad; from which he deduces 
a moral very useful to modern farmers, insisting on the 
efficacy of patience and resolution on the most barren soil, 
and under the most trying circumstances. The story is in- 
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titled “The Field of Terror.” Impregnated with certain 
mineral properties, this field defies the utmost efforts of the 
agriculturist: his oxen run mad when they approach it; and 
it is supposed to be possessed by malignant demons: but it is 
his only field, and he perseveres and triumphs in the end. — 
Of all the Baron’s numberless productions, however, — epic, 
pastoral, poetic, and romantic, — perhaps none unite so many 
rich and pleasing qualities, proud chivalric feelings, and 
knightly and courtly graces, affording a bright and pictur- 
esque glimpse of ‘ the olden times,” as the tale of * Minstrel 
Love’ now before us. Sinfram may be more strange and 
terrible, or the fairy tale of Undine more wildly original and 
pathetic, or some of his epic pieces more daring and impos- 
ing: —but nothing is so full and complete in its way as the 
adventures of the Minstrel Knight of Maraviglia. Heisa 
model of perfection, full of chivalric valor and platonte love, 
blooming in the charms of youth, beauty, and poetic fame; 
and we must not quarrel with the perfectibility of his nature, 
the success of his high adventures, and that unearthly spirit 
of love and fidelity with which it has pleased the author to in- 
vest him. If, however, we grant * ample room and scope 
enough” for his fictitious genius to revi, * uncireumscribed 
and unconfined” within the narrow limits of real nature and 
probability, he must not betray hesitation and timidity, like 
our Scotch novelist, and turn coward and renegade to the 
strength and brightness, as well as to the truth and keeping, 
of his own daring creations. ‘Thus, in the supernatural pre- 
tensions of the ** White Lady of Avenel,” and * Norna of 
the Fitful Head,” the Caledonian author, by attempting in 
part to give a natural interpretation to phenomena of un- 
earthly power, destroys the effect of the illusion, and fails to 
inspire the reader with that genuine enthusiasm and credulity, 
the deeds of which are so inherent in human nature, and are 
so requisite to create an interest in and a regard for the fate 
of beings of a purely dmaginative nature. Sir Walter Scott, if 
we may name him as the “ great unknown,” thus far spoils 
his own work and falls short of his object ; while the German 
Baron, by boldiy rushing directly into the world of spirits, 
claims exemption from all rules, builds aérial palaces that 
have no earthly foundations, and peoples them with beings of 
another order: but still shadowing forth the duties and the 
passions of mortals, and thus at once appealing to our reason 
through our imagination, like a subtle orator and a genuine 
master of his trade. Here we find no compromizing, no 
mincing with the object in view. His characters stand forth 
large and prominent, yet mysterious and obscure: his adven- 
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tures and achievements are fairly above human calculation’ 
and attainment; his sentiments are high and honorable ; his 
language, though vague and broken, is full of energy and elo- 
quence: his reasonings are profound, and his moral is clear. 
This is as it should be in romance; and Sir Arnald of Mara- 
viglia is superlatively the noblest Christian knight, holiest 
pilgrim, and sweetest Provencal ‘Troubadour and minstrel- 
lover, that ever reined a steed, or played with a lady’s glove. 

The remaining characters are wholly subordinate to the 
exalted pretensions of their chief; excepting only the Count 
de Bisiers and his Lady Alearda, whose minstrel and true 
knight Sir Arnald of Maraviglia is proud to be. As her sworn 
champion and loving troubadour, his deeds of honour are 
proved on the heretical heads and shoulders of the invading 
Moors. ‘The scene is laid amid the vines and roses of Pro- 
vence; and images of the repose and beauty of pastoral and’ 
romantic life are mingled and contrasted with descriptions of 
the battle-field, dazzling and magnificent tourney-tilts, and 
the festive scenes of noble bannered halls. 

It may be supposed that the story consists of the adven- 
turous deeds and trials of this troubadour-knight; whose re- 
sistance, self-denial, and fidelity to his mistress, are made mani- 
fest even unto death. By the united strength of his sword, his 
Christian persuasion, and his delightful songs, he converted 
many of the slaves of Mohammed to the true faith; for all 
which, however, we do not find that he received any kind of 
temporal reward. He obtains only a few cold smiles, but not 
asingle kiss from his lady-love; and the author diminishes 
something of the glory of his hero’s setting sun, by making 
him die of a cold in his chest, caught in a fatal pilgrimage 
which he undertakes for the sake of restoring the Lady Ale- 
arda’s daughter to health. It will easily be seen, then, that 
it is to the chivalric period which is brought back to us, and 
to the descriptions, character, and scenery rather than the 
interest and events of the story, that we are to look for the 
merits and pretensions of this tale as a picture of past days; 
when the thoughts of men were lofty, and their passions 
fresh and strong, but which are chastened and exalted by the 
fancy of the writer to higher and more poetic ends. 

We must now, however, take a more particular view of its ex- 
cellences and defects, as they appear in the English translation 
with which Mr. Soane has presented us. Our opinion of his 
powers in such a capacity we have announced on the former 
occasion to which we have already referred: but here he ap- 
pears in the character of a versifier and a poet, as well as a 
mere translator; and we must own that he has acquitted him- 
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self well, for the most part: surpassing our expectations. in 
the taste and feeling with which he has rendered the original, 
and in the judgment with which some alterations have been 
made. In the poetic pieces more especially, with which the 
tale is amply interspersed, he has certainly improved and re- 
fined on the Baron’s muse, which does not at the best appear 
to be very attractive, or very mettlesome ; and we are inclined 
to think that Mr. Soane may have occasionally frrnished, as 
well as rendered, the meaning of his author’s verse. He has 
often, perhaps too often, curtailed, and in other places ampli- 
fied, his original. Yet we dare not assert that, as a translator, 
he is quite justified in all these liberties; for sufficient ease 
and freedom may be attained without violating fidelity, and 
those laws of composition of which the observance is 
due: from a translator to his original. Mr. Soane, however, 
may: have been farther induced. to make these variations be- 
cause he seems to entertain no very high opinions: of the 
Baron’s style, particularly in his poetry : but we discover no 
such inferiority or deficiencies in the English versions before 
us; which, both in manner and character, we consider as far 
above mediocrity. Some of the war-songs, and an antient 
legend of the race of Montalban, are decidedly the best; and 
we cannot refrain from quoting the latter : 


¢ From his ancient tower driven 
By the Ganeelon’s deceit, 
Stood the noble hero, Reinald, 
Sad. before his father’s seat. 
Sad. he looked: towards the portals, 
They. were closed. to his despair ; 
Sad he gazed upon the turrets, 
Stranger banners floated there ; 
Straight then he blew an angry call, 
No warder answered from the -wall. 


¢ But from out the clouds of evening, 
In the rolling of the storm, 
Looked down on the fainting warrior 
Many a high and threatening form. 
Stained with wounds, as heroes should be, 
These the grandsires of his race ;— 
Well he knew the angry visions 
Frowning on their son’s disgrace ; 
And in the wind’s long wailing sigh, 
Full well he knew their wrathful cry. 


_ ¥ * % * * 


< ¢ From his hearth Montalban’s driven ! 
Yes, the shameful tale is true ; 
But from out the wreck are left him 
Heart to dare and hand to do. 
Bold 
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Bold in love and bold in battle, 
He roams o’er the sea and land, 
Rest ye then contented, heroes, 
In your old heroic band. 
Midst wounds and blood your scion springs, 
And wide o’er earth a shadow flings.” 


‘ And the old heroic spirits 

Heard with transport valour’s tale ; 
Smiles came o’er the angry visions 

As they vanished on the gale. 
Yes, Montalban, thou art fallen ; 

Wild flowers on thy ruins bloom ; 
Once the heroes’ place of revel, 

Now their dark and mouldering tomb, 
Yet in Reinald’s deeds of fame, 
Still shall live Montalban’s name.’ 


In many others of the poetic pieces, as in this, a pathetic 
power and melancholy grandeur of sentiment are manifested ; 
which, in spite of all defects, of abrupt style and prosaic turn 
of expression, are calculated to make a powerful impression 
on the minds of certain readers. Their sorrow and tender- 
ness are always shrouded in the veil of romance, and rather 
belong to the imagination than to the heart. — For the re- 
maining pieces of the same legendary and lyric cast, we must 
content ourselves with a reference to the volumes. 'We may 
also point out a few of the chivalric battles and challenges 
between the Troubadour and the Moorish chieftaias, as in- 
teresting from their description and picturesque effect. ‘The 
rencounter between the Count de Bisiers and the young 
chief, with a minute and lively exhibition of their various 
modes of fighting, dress, and equipment, may rank among 
some of the finest descriptions of the kind. 

We have already said that, in the present instance, Mr. 
Soane has considerably improved on himself as a translator: 
but, while we allow that he has done much by labor and 
perseverance, he is not altogether free from a certain peculi- 
arity and familiarity of expression verging on vulgarity; and 
he betrays. occasional violations of the author’s meaning. 
For instance ; ‘ These words visited his soul, like cheerful 
JSorebodings’ — of which we never before heard. ‘ The shimmer 
of their watch-fires’ is also an unauthorized word. ‘ Anger 
and love, joy and melancholy, all are fresh and perfect one, 
Then we have ‘ the moon, bright as gold TWIRED through 
the bushes, or even when a few bright clouds hurried across 
its pale sickle ;? and to take a kiss is said to * snatch the warm 
delicious mead.’ | 
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In the Preface, Mr. S. has chosen to advance some strange 
and unfounded opinions, in animadverting on the translation 
of the Baron’s * Sintram and his Companions” by another 
hand. Independently of the false criticism and very mistaken 
views by which these remarks were dictated, the motives 
actuating Mr. S. were exactly those which ought to have re- 
strained him from offering them to the public. 





Art. XI. A New Theory of the Tides ; showing what is the im- 
mediate Cause of the Phenomenon, and which has hitherto been 
overlooked by Philosophers. By Captain Forman, Royal Navy. 
8vo. 2s.6d. Robinson. 1522. 


‘+ yp mevex the moon’s attraction is the primary cause, it is 
neither the sole nor the immediate cause of the pheno- 
menon ; and it is because they have confined their views to 
this one principle, that philosophers have never been able to 
make out a true theory of the tides.’ 3 
‘This sentence is adopted by Captain Forman as a motto 
for his title-page ; and we were speculating about the autho- 
rity whence it had been derived, when we found that the 
Captain was quoting himself, these wols forming the second 
paragraph of his introduction. The singularity of the idea 
thus promulgated led us immediately to expect similar no- 
velties in the subsequent pages, and we have not been deceived 
The author thus continues: | 


' ¢ If the moon’s attraction was the sole cause of the rising of the 
tides, the course of the tides would always correspond with the 
direction of the moon’s motion; it would be high water in all 
places the moment the moon came to the meridian *; and every 
lake and pond, every little puddle, would be lifted as high by the 
power of the moon’s atiraction, as the ports and rivers that border 
upon the ocean. : 

‘ The only way to reconcile these seeming contradictions is to 
suppose that the moon has no power to raise the tides, except in 
the deep parts of the ocean: and this is truly the reason why the 
flood-tide always comes from the ocean, — why there are no tides 
in the Mediterranean and Baltic seas, — and why it is not high 
water, in all places, exactly at the same time, after the moon has 
come to the meridian. It is only by supposing that the tides are 
raised in the deep parts of the ocean, and not in shallow water, 
that we can account for all these phenomena; and yet philosophers 
have never attempted to explain why the moon’s attraction should 
have power over the deep parts of the ocean, without possessing 
any sensible influence over any other water. 





¢* At least it would be high water, in all places, at the same 
time, after the moon came to their meridian,’ 


‘ If 
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‘ If the power of the moon’s attraction was able to raise the 
waters in the ocean, it ought, by the same law, to be able to ra‘se 
the waters in every other place ; nay more, it ought to be able to 
raise every substance that is loose upon the earth. The moon, in 
fact, has no more power to lift a particle of water than to raise a 
feather or a piece of lead. It is not because the moon’s attraction, 
of itself, has any power to raise the waters, that the phenomenon 
of.the tides is produced; but because her attraction, being in 
opposition to that of the earth, takes off a small portion of the 
gravity of every particle ; and, as water, like the air, is elastic, 
these particles must necessarily expand, in proportion to the 
weight that is taken off them.’ 


This is the grand feature in Captain Forman’s theory. 
The incompressibility of water, he observes, was an article of 
philosophical faith in the time of Sir Isaac Newton; and 
therefore its elasticity could not be assumed by that writer as 
the principal cause of the rising of the tides. ‘ At all events,” 
he says, ‘ it is sufficient that the elasticity of water, as a prin- 
ciple for producing the rising of the tides, has never been 
mentioned by philosophers, in any of their treatises, to give 
me the right of claiming the merit of having made the discovery” 
— On reading this passage, we wrote immediately on the mar- 
gin of our copy, * Certainly, the whole merit of this discovery 
is due to Captain Forman.” — Unfortunately, however, this 
explanation does not apply immediately to those tides which 
take place when the moon is on the meridian below the hori- 
zon; and some machinery is therefore necessarily employed 
to overcome the difficulty. Magnetism seems to be the great 
agent in this case; and by means of two magnets, * a wide- 
mouth jug’ (p. $7.) and certain * bags of wool,’ (p. 30.) he 
seems to have explained the whole business of the tides per- 
fectly to his own satisfaction: for he says ; 


‘ I have proved that the same power exists in nature, which I 
have supposed to belong to the earth and moon; and that this 
power is fully sufficient to produce the phenomenon in question. 
The same arguments that will overturn my hypothesis will overturn 
every other hypothesis at the same time, and destroy the con- 
nexion that ought to subsist between philosophy and common 
sense: for the only argument that can be brought against it is, 
that philosophers, who must, be allowed to be wiser than I am, 
hold a different opinion ; and the same argument might have been 
opposed to Newton, when he was a young man, and, if allowed, 
would have put a stop to all his subsequent discoveries.’ 


We should be sorry to impede the future discoveries of the 
author: but we must confess that we prefer the Newtonian 
theory of the tides'to that of Captain Forman. The fact is 
that the Captain seems to mistake altogether the effect of the 
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lunar attraction on the waters of our globe. The mass of 
moon is only about one seventieth part of that of the earth: it: 
mean distance from the surface is about 59 terrestrial radii ; 
and, since the power of attraction is directly as the mass and 
inversely as the square of the distance, the attraction of the 
earth on a particle at its surface will be to that of the moon, 


, or as 243670 tol. This 





when at the greatest, as 1 to kenge ste 


ratio is such as not to make a difference of more than a pound 
in the pressure on a square inch, even at the depth of 10 
miles: a change much too inconsiderable to account for any 
sensible expansion of the waters, as arising from this cause. — 
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POETRY. 


Art.12. The Royal Exile ; or, Poetical Epistles of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, during her Captivity in England: with other Original 
Poems. By a Young Lady. 2 Vols. 8vo. 14s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1822, 

We are really concerned to find that our critical duty so 
frequently obliges us to be at variance with the gentler and better 
feelings of our nature, which would lead us into terms of favor 
and commendation with authors, would they only permit us. 
However necessary and well deserved such flagellations may be, 
we take no pleasure in fulfilling the unpleasant duty of the drum- 
mers of a regiment ; and we generally find an author resembling 
the deserter, who complained that his tormentor never struck him 
right, though the latter declared that he had tried every means, 
by hitting sometimes high and sometimes low, in the vain 
endeavor to please him. — Thus, whenever we find fault, it is 
sure to be in the wrong place: we are blind to a thousand excel- 
lences ; and, if we hazard a blow, it is azmed at the best passage in 
the book ; though there ave faults, which the writer himself could 
point out tous! | 

Still, however ungracious and disagreeable such a task may be, 
it must be performed: though, for the credit of the human intel- 
lect, we would suppose that, were authors to make greater efforts, 
they might relieve us from.a portion of our unpleasant duty ; and 
it would ‘give us real pleasure if, consistently with truth and 


impartiality, we-could shew “ some touches of natural kindness,” 
rather than 


— ‘ Open the floodgates of our wrath, 
And let the stream of our revenge flow clear.” 


‘= This 
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This result would be particularly desirable when fair candidates 
for our approbation present themselves at our board :— then 
“¢ comes the tug of war ;” when justice and mercy plead, and we 
feel those twinges of conscience “ which critics only know.” As 
it is, however, we must despatch the innumerable productions 
whether of ladies or of gentlemen, which make their appearance 


«¢ Thick as the leaves in Autumn strew the brooks 
In Vall’ Ombrosa,” 


without remorse or ceremony, as fast as we can; for, like the 
leaves, they are doomed to skim a moment on the surface, and then 
disappear so quickly that, casting a hasty glance at them, we first 
catch their form and colour, then pronounce on their beauties, 
and have done. 

To this fugitive character, we are afraid, ‘ The Royal Exile’ will 
prove no exception; and the above observations will save us from 
the unpleasant task of discussing more particularly the demerits 
of the production. We may observe, however, without draw- 
ing on our good nature or offending against critical rules, that the 
work is not without a certain degree of poetical talent and ability ; 
though we are at a loss to discover in the Royal Exile’s epistles 
any manifestation of superior powers, or sufficient genius and 
originality of character to awaken that charm of the imagination 
which is capable of giving an ideal reality to the sad narrative of 
her life. They are at once too desultory and ill arranged, and 
much too prolix and tedious, to lead us for a moment to yield to 
the illusion of their genuine nature and probability ; more es- 
pecially in the succession of distressing circumstances under 
which they are supposed‘ to have been written. Neither do they 
‘eee a fitting portion of that historical correctness and good 

eeping, which ought always to be preserved in a well drawn, har- 
monious, and poetical picture of other times. 

The chief value, then, and indeed the only interesting portion 
of these volumes, will be found to consist in the historical notices 
contained in the preliminary dissertations, in the sketches of 
Queen Mary’s life, and in the occasional extracts from the MSS, 
which have been attributed to her. We have, also, an amusing 
account of the Queen’s arch enemy, the reformer Knox ; together 
with some curious antiquarian matter, and local descriptions, rela- 
tive to early English and Scotish history. From the notes and 
illustrations, however, as well as from the work itself, we perceive 
an evident and decided bias throughout in favor of the heroine, to 
the material detriment of historic fact. 


Art. 13. The Errors of Ecstasie: a Dramatic Poem. With 
— Pieces. By George Darley. 8vo. pp.72. Whittakers. 
We do not remember to have read a poem which, in its sub- 

stance, more completely fulfilled the promise of the title than in 

the instance before. us : for this effusion may almost be pronounced 
the echo of a reverberation, and the shadow ef a shade, — so airy 
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and unsubstantial is its nature. We at last begin to comprehend 
what is meant by poetic fits and ecstasies, — and the reason of that 
antique custom of christening the offspring of the poet’s brain by 
the name of fit, as fit the and and fit the second: dividing them 
according as the quires or half-quires of manuscript were dispatch- 
ed. ‘There are many errors extant, and very popular errors, but 
none (we conceive) that equal the marvellous and absurd errors 
manifested in ‘ the Errors of Ecstasie ;’ which verify the observ- 
ation of our immortal dramatist, at least in this instance : 


‘© The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


As the same great master-moralist teaches us, however, ‘ there 
is still some soul of goodness in things evil,” if we have penetra- 
tion to find it out, so will this grand truth not fail on the present 
occasion. In the outpourings of a poetic spirit, of whatever 
slender dimensions, and however excentric and mistaken, we ob- 
serve occasional bursts of true poetry and passion; and amid these 
‘Errors’ we discern glimmerings of sense, and lucid intervals, 
which prove the existence of reason and “ fine touches of spirit.” 
Yet, in the opinion of wicked wits, such exceptions only prove the 
general rule of dulness which composes the chief part of the pro- 
ductions of our wee and Shallows of the present day. — This 
is the converse of the proposition of Homer’s nodding: — the 
dullest man must have his joke; and really we cannot persuade 
ourselves to be serious over poetry that does not seem written to 
be understood. 


Art.14. Random Rhymes from Paris: with other Poems. By 
Dennis Travers. 8vo. pp.64. Allman. 1822. 

These Random Rhymes are in the Beppo stanza, and present us 
with another dose of the nauseating imitations of the day. Why 
will those, who aspire after poetical distinction, thus circumscribe 
their powers within the narrow range of a school or sect, and 
stoop to the humble ambition of that which is, after all, little more 
than skilful mimickry or happy affectation?—The stanzas, to which 
Mr. Travers has given this title, do not, as he unnecessarily tells 
us, affect method or arrangement. He might have added that 
they are indefinite and almost unintelligible as to their object. 
We can perceive, however, that the writer, who certainly has con- 
siderable talents, visited Paris with feelings irritated or even 
envenomed by his politics. In saying this, we do not quarrel 
with his political prepossessions, for he loves liberty and is a hater 
of oppression; nor are we adiairers of the Bourbons, in whose 
measures we have often found much that is to be blamed and 
lamented: but we regret that this gentleman, while he was 
sojourning in that gay metropolis, viewed every thing through the 
dingy medium of his prejudices; that he could see nothing en 
beau ; and that, amid scenes of varying delight and ceaseless 
festivity, the melancholy instincts of his muse attuned his har 
only to the most sombre themes of past regret, or to the darkest 
forebodings of the future. 


Yet 
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Yet we think as he does of the congress of Laybach, and the 





Holy Alliance ; and, while we admire one or two of the stanzas in 
which he reprobates those royal conspiracies, we repeat our regret 
that the palpable marks of imitation, with which his poetry 
abounds, and to which we have already alluded, are pinme Fa 
drawbacks from the pleasure which we should otherwise have 
derived from them. 
We cannot refuse to extract some of Mr. T.’s pathetic stanzas 
| on an unfortunate votary of Thalia, who was once the pride and 
ornament of the English stage. It is a sad story, and the following 
lines will find an echo in every feeling bosom : 


| ‘ I could not close this desultory lay, 
Nor speak of Violante! she was not 
Sunk into disrepute, yet stole away 
From the world’s honours — lost, but unforgot. 
’Tis sweet her sad and simple tale to tell, 
While the full bosom at her mention warms ; 
And thoughts, like magic, on the memory swell, 
As fancy calls her back, drest in her thousand charms. 


¢ She died in a strange land — heartbroken died — 
Left in her worse than widowhood — the tie 
Of twenty summers snapt for a young bride — 
Younger than her young daughter! None was nigh 
To smooth the desolate couch, whereon she lay 
Withering ; but —like the tempest-stricken leaf, 
That waits not Nature’s summons to decay — 
| She shrank before the fury of her grief. 





« I stood beside her grave ; her grave — whose tone 
Was melody to millions — and I wept ; 

Remembering that even that was not her own, 
But there — by casual charity — she slept ! 

For she died destitute, nor left withal 
To buy the rites of ‘sepulture; yes, she — 

Whose life was one rich bounty — lacked a pall, 
While Hg, that should have mourned—kept bridal revelry. 


* Poor Violante! there she lies at last 
With all the Perditas: but one strange hand, 
To twine a coronal for all the past, 
And one chance pilgrim at her stone to stand! 
His conscience be his curse, who left her so — 
I name him not — his name would stain my page: 
Swept down oblivion’s gulf I let him go, 
Mixt with the,meaner base who scandalize the age.’ 


Of the miscellaneous poems, some evince considerable power. 


Art. 15. Napoleon, and other Poems. By Samuel Gower, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 156. Olliers. 1821. 

From a note to an unfinished sonnet, (p. 140.) it appears that this 

author has been in various ways suffering under the effects of severe 
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study ; and it would therefore be both cruel and unjust to pass a 
sentence on his talents and judgment, founded on the merits of 
compositions produced under such circumstances. We cannot, 
however, forbear to remark that it would have been the office of a 
kind friend to dissuade Mr. Gower from publishing these very sin- 
gular effusions of his muse ; which, whatever glimmerings of poeti- 
cal power they may occasionally display, can never interest the 
public, and still less add to the writer’s reputation for discretion. 
The style of these poems is so extraordinary, as to defy all rules 
of criticism; and we must therefore content ourselves with giv- 
ing, as a specimen of the writer’s ability, a sonnet which has very 
little of the rambling and fantastic character that pervades the 
rest of the volume. 


¢ PARTING. 


‘ One who hath but too dearly lov’d thee, Jane ~ 
But whom the fates forbid thee hence to know, 
Thus bids a long farewell to thee ; and though 

A breaking heart would prompt him to complain, 
Quells its dark tide to pour a parting strain, 
Unmingled with the dissonance of woe, - 
Whose melody with time shall onward flow, 
Nor bear thy praise to future worlds in vain ; 
And these proud tear-drops, shed like wintry rain, 
Shall water such a noble ever-green, 
Rais’d to thy memory near the muses’ fane, 
As through immortal ages shall be seen, 
Blazoning my much-lov’d English Laura’s claim 
To glorious — full — imperishable fame.’ 


At the end of the volume is a list of works preparing for the 
press by this author, amounting to nineteen in number, and con- 
sisting of lucubrations dramatic, poetic, political, medical, reli- 
gious, &c. ! | 


Art. 16. Angelica; or, the Rape of Proteus, a Poem. By Ed- 
ward Hovel Thurlow, Lord Thurlow. 12mo. pp- 57. Booth. 
1822. 

Peers have no privilege in the courts of Pindus, and we there- 
fore offer no apology for the few remarks which we find ourselves 
disposed to make on this wild offspring of Lord Thurlow’s brain. 
His Lordship is not, however, one of the most timid of the poeti- 
cal tribe; for he is not merely an imitator of Shakspeare, but 
avowedly without fear or compunction he professes to finish what 
Shakspeare left imperfect. This poem is carried on, he tells us, 
from the Tempest of the immortal bard : only the name of Miranda 
(we presume not to ask why) is changed to Angelica. With 
this lady, Proteus is introduced as violently in love ; and, to make 
matters still worse, Ceelatis, a sea-maid, is enamoured of Ferdinand: 
who, when the poem opens, is returning from Naples, having ob- 
tained the consent of the States to marry Angelica. 

It is perilous for the critic to approach a poet of a daring so 
infinitely beyond all recent emorize. 
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* Ut mala quem scabies, ut morbus.regius urget, 
Aut fanaticus error, et iracunda Diana ; 
Vesanum tetigisse timent fugiuntque poétam, 
Qui sapiunt.’ | (Hor. de Ar. Poet.) 


Happily, we have no chance of getting too near him, for he 
soars a flight into which it would be madness to think of following 
him ; and we shall attempt only to pick up a few of the beauties 
with which his poem is so thickly studded. 

In the first place, Proteus is the most profuse and generous of 
lovers. Having offered Angelica (in his soliloquy) a garland con- 
sisting of we cannot say how many flowers, pinks, roses, lilies, 
violets, asphodels, crocuses, the ivy, the jasmine, and the myrtle, 
he takes it for granted that these will not move her, and ransacks 
the jeweller’s shop to gain his purpose : 


‘ The glossy pearl, for which the /Ethiop dives, 
Or the green emerald, or the turkis blue, 
Which is Aurora’s love, or amethysts 
Whose colour is the light of Hebe’s robe, 

Or purple sapphire, or the opal keen, 
Fire-flashing like the day, or king of all, 
The brilliant diamond, rival of the sun.’ 


Proteus, it seems from his own confession, is ‘‘ a gay deceiver,” 
and several nymphs have loved him, and —fie! Proteus, — 





‘yielded their pure virgin-patents up 
To my divine enforcement — with free will.’ 


We had hoped that these fair patentees would have made a more 
decent resistance. 

Up rises the mermaid, (Czlatis,) singing, from a place ‘ twenty 
thousand fathom down,’ and tells him that ‘ his watery calves’ had 
broken loose, and trespassed on Amphitrite’s meads ; who, being 
exceedingly angry, had gone immediately to lodge her complaint 
with Neptune. Proteus lays the whole blame on Caliban ; for it 
seems that this monster had left Prospero, and gone again to ser- 
vice with master Proteus, who swears that he will 


‘ Penn the monster to a rock 
And let him howl nine moons into the deep, 
Or bid the Tritons whip him till his roar 
Outgoes the copulating whale.’ 


The sea-nymph then makes a bargain with Proteus. She is to 
have Ferdinand “all to herself,” and by these means Proteus gets 
rid of arival. This is to be effected by wrecking his ship, and 
‘then poor Ferdinand becomes the property of this unconscionable 
‘sea-nymph. As for Proteus, who is suffering very pqenin 4 from 


the love of Angelica, his wound is to be cured by a simple pro- 
Cess : 


‘ Love must cure the wound he made, 
By rape of this hard-hearted maid.’ 
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As the ship is sinking, Proteus attempts to violate Angelica, who 
calls out from the shore, 


‘ Help, Ferdinand, help! the sea-god will compel me !’ 


This disturbance calls up old Neptune, who shakes his trident at 
Proteus, and orders his Tritons to take him into custody, and 
‘ bind him in secular chains ;’ and Amphitrite, who makes her ap- 
pearance at the same time, commands her nymphs to do the same 
with Celatis. Every thing concludes happily : 


¢ Proteus now is made to groan 
Underneath his em’rald throne ; 
And by his queen is Ferd’nand sped 
To thy (Prospero’s) daughter’s holy bed, 
Where Hymen stands :’ 


— but we must go no farther, and must drop the curtain. 





TRAVELS. 


Art. 17. The Narrative of a Journey, undertaken in the Years 
1819, 1820, and 1821, through France, Italy, Savoy, Switzer- 
land, Parts of Germany bordering on the Rhine, Holland, and 
the Netherlands; comprising Incidents that occurred to the 
Author, who has long suffered under a total Deprivation of 
Sight ; with various Points of Information collected on his 
Tour. By James Holman, R.N. and K.W. 8vo. pp. 356. 
13s. Boards. Rivingtons. 1822. 

We understand that Mr. Holman is a lieutenant in the navy, 
but has unfortunately been cut off from the farther pursuit of his 
profession by the total deprivation of sight. In these circum- 
stances, for the amusement of his mind and the benefit of his 
health, he determined on undertaking a tour on the Continent; 
and despising not only the idea of helplessness which seizes most 
people who have become blind, but the similar feeling which 
might spring from his almost total ignorance of the French Jan- 
guage, he determined on setting forth alone. His natural good 
spirits and disposition to be pleased, united with the habit of re- 
source which naval men acquire, enabled him to accomplish with 

ratification and facility a design which most men would have 
eared to cherish, and still more have failed to effect :-but it was 
absolutely impossible that, under these circumstances, he could 
write a book which should convey much new information to readers 
of continental travels, in descriptions of either places or persons. 

Mr. Holman, however, has really done more in both respects than 

we could have anticipated ; and his easy and pleasant style of re- 

cording his adventures will make his book agreeable, while the ex- 
traordinary nature of the case must render it a matter of curiosity. 

We shall quote a few samples of the author’s mode of writing. 

¢ Toulouse, in point of extent, is considered the third town in 
France, but, in proportion to that extent, far less populous than 
many other of its cities: it possesses some good public buildings, 
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as well as modern private houses, but the general appearance is 
very antiquated; the streets are narrow and dirty, and what is a 
great annoyance in walking along.them, when it rains you are al- 
most sure to be spouted upon from the tops of the houses, in con- 
sequence of pipes sticking eut to throw the water towards the 
middle of the streets. 

‘ There are in this city some good squares, particularly the 
Place Royale,fin which are situated the town-house and theatre ; 
the Place St.George; the Place St. Stephen, containing the ca- 
thedral; and also the Place de Bourbon, which is the more eligible 
point for the residence of a stranger. 

‘ Some of the walks around the town are very fine, but the ac- 
cess to them unpleasant, in consequence of the offensive smells 
proceeding from the narrow streets in their vicinity; this is par- 
ticularly the case as you approach the fine bridge over the Garonne. 

‘ Lodgings, such as they are, are reasonable, and the neces- 
saries of life, of all kinds, abundant, good, and cheap. The town 
is supplied with water from the river; this indispensable article 
being carted about in casks through the streets at all hours. The 
stranger will also notice a number of asses, which are driven 
about the town, to supply invalids with their milk. 

‘ I declined participating much in the society of the place, but 
both the French and English residents are sociably inclined. _ It is 
not, however, the fashion among the former to make morning- 
visits, and give dinner-parties, but their houses are open for their 
friends -—_ evening, and on appointed nights they visit in large 
parties, and amuse themselves with conversation, singing, cards, 
or dancing. : 

‘ A theatre was open during a part of the winter, and we had 
two or three public concerts, as well as a variety of private ones 
by amateur-performers, particularly during the season of the 
Carnival, which finished on the 14th of February, and exhibited all 
its usual variety of masks, grotesque characters, and buffoonery ; 
these concerts were only given on the Sunday afternoon, imme- 
diately after leaving church. 

. There are a few customs, and points of etiquette, which it 
may be interesting to notice. 

‘ When a stranger arrives at Toulouse, and wishes to enter into 
society, he leaves his card with the prefect, who, after returning his 
call, sends him invitations to the public parties, which he gives 
once or twice in the week, when he has the opportunity of seeing 
the best company of the place. 

‘ On new-year’s day, it is the custom (although I believe the 
same is common to most parts of the Continent) to call on all 
friends, and present the ladies with fruits, toys, trinkets, or bon- 
bons, under some ingenious deceptions, and which it is generally 
expected will be accompanied by a salute ; therefore, if you have 
an extensive acquaintance, it is indispensable to set out, loaded 
with smiles, compliments, and presents. 

‘ Iscarely feel competent to speak of the various ceremonies of 
the Gallican church here, but when an Englishman dies, it is 

customary 
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customary to send the following notice to the various residents 
from his country, requesting their attendance at the funeral ;: 


‘ cM, 
‘ « Vous étes prié par M et M. de leur faire l'hon- 
nuer d’assister a l’inhumation de M » gut aura lieu le 


a heure du . Le convoti sortira de sa maison d’ habitation. 
| 66 Pax ils ak: 























Genoa is thus described : 

‘ The narrowness of the streets prevented our coach from 
setting me down at the hotel to which I had been recommended ; 
this is not, however, to be regarded as any evidence of its want of 
respectability, for the same objection lies against almost every 
other hotel in Genoa: for there are but three streets in the whole 
city, which will admit of carriages passing each other, and which 
are, the Strada balba, the Strada nuova, and the Strada novissima, 
consisting entirely of ranges of palaces. — 

‘In the morning, after calling at the post-office and at the 
British consul’s to ascertain the state of the Neapolitan war, I pro- 
ceeded to explore the town; the weather was, however, wet, 
cold, and uncomfortable, and I was sensible of a very different 
climate from that of Nice; indeed, I was informed that, during 
some of our finest days at the latter place, it rained and snowed at 
Genoa. 

‘ The succeeding day was the last of the Carnival, and a great 
number of people were parading the streets masked, and in all 
the fantastic garb of the season; the business, however, appeared 
to be kept up with more spirit than at Toulouse on the preceding 
winter. In the course of the evening a friend and myself ad- 
dressed a female mask, who said she was cook in a gentleman’s 
family, and that she must hasten home to wash the dishes ; on part- 
ing, we induced ‘her to shake hands with us ; and if I am a judge of 
the affair, I pronounce that her hand had never been in dish-water, 
for a prettier formed, or more delicate one, I never touched in m 
life. In the evening, the festival concluded with masked balls at 
the theatres, and other amusements. 

‘ On the following day (Wednesday), the weather was still un- 
favourable. Several gentlemen, to whom I had forwarded letters 
from their friends at Nice, called upon me, two of whom conduct- 
ed me to various parts of the city, and described its beauties. It 
is surrounded by two walls; an inner one, taking in a circumference 
of six or seven miles, and an outer one, making a boundary of not 
less than thirteen miles, and enclosing various rising grounds 
which command the city: there are two fine bridges over small 
rivers, one in the eastern, the other in the western part of the town. 

¢ Independent of the three streets which I have already named, 
Genoa consists of little better than lanes, so numerous and intri- 
cate, that a stranger is constantly losing his way; and even those 
who have been some time resident are not unfrequently at a loss. 

.The cathedral, churches, Doge’s palace, and various other public 
as well as private buildings, are very fine, and well worth the at- 


tention of the traveller. ° 
‘ There 
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‘ There is an Italian proverb relative to Genoa, which says, 
that it has “‘ sea without fish ; land without trees; and men with- 
out faith.” The first of these accusations I am satisfied is without 
foundation ; for I was given to understand that fish, as well as all 
other provisions, were plentiful, and even cheaper than at Nice. 
The wine of the country is not considered good, but plenty of ex- 
cellent Italian and French wines may be purchased at a reasonable 
rate: the best and cheapest way of procuring them is to go 
on board some vessel in the port, taste the different qualities, and 
select what pleases the palate ; any quantity may then be ordered, 
but it is necessary to be provided with a porter or two to carry it 
away immediately, and to take care not to lose sight of it, until it 
reaches home in safety, or it will run great risk of being changed.’ 

Mr. Holman’s spirit of enterprize induced him even to ascend 
the perilous heights of Vesuvius ; and indeed, on all occasions, to 
use a common phrase, he appears ‘‘ up to any thing.” His rea- 
ders, we are sure, will admire his spirit and good humour, and be 
thus doubly induced to sympathize with him in his irretrievable 
misfortune: which, however, though we may justly so term it, he 
seems almost to overcome and “ set at nought.” 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 18. Observations sur l Etude, &c. ; i.e. Observations on the 
Study of the French Language, &c. By J. Maurois, Professor 
of that Tongue. 12mo. 6d. Nunn. 

These eleven pages of observations on the study of French are 
chiefly employed in refuting those teachers, who profess to have 
discovered “a royal road” to learning it, and to infuse in six 
weeks or three months the memorabilia of the language of France. 

In fact, although some persons have a livelier recollection or a 
more active industry than others, yet a given number of repeti- 
tions must intervene before the sound and the sense of a new word 
can be associated in the human intellect. Different people may 
require a more or a less persevering practice: but in every genera- 
tion of men the proportions of such persons will probably be alike. 
It is only, therefore, by holding out ready scholars as specimens 
of the average rate of acquirement, that the semblance of in- 
creased facility can be exhibited ; and there is rather a quackery 
to be mistrusted than a skill to be admired, in those who undertake 
to teach in a quarter the acquisition of a half-year. 

M. Maurois enlivens his argument with some philological illus- 
trations, which may amuse the reader. 


HISTORY. 


Art.19. The History and Antiquities of the Town of Ludlow, 
and its ancient Castle ; with Lives of the Lord Presidents, and 
descriptive and historical Accounts of Gentlemen’s Seats, Vil- 
lages, &c., in the Neighbourhood ; with other Particulars inte- 
resting to Strangers and Residents. 12mo. pp. 252. 4s. Boards. 
Procter and Co., Ludlow ; Longman and Co., London. 1822. 
The antient celebrity of Ludlow, the fine’remains of its castle, 
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and the present beauty of its scenery, may well intitle it to a brief 
manual of its history, for the double purpose of gratifying residents 
and serving as a guide to strangers. We are told in the preface 
to the volume before us that, in compiling it, reference has been 
made in the historical part to the best authorities, the old Chro- 
nicles, &c., and that the descriptive part is formed from actual 
surveys, compared with preceding accounts. Public buildings 
and charitable institutions are also described, and the principal 
seats of neighbouring noblemen and gentlemen. The biography 
of eminent persons, connected with Ludlow, is likewise introduced; 
and we observe that, among other modern works, the compiler has 
had recourse to Mr. Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, Miss 
Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth, and the Architectural 
Antiquities of Great Britain. A view of Ludlow forms a frontis- 
piece ; and vignettes of the Market House and Cross, one of the 
Castle Gates, the entrance of the Chapel, the Church, Whitton 
Court, and the Broad Gate, are added. A list is moreover subjoined 
of plants found in the neighbourhood, especially such as are rare, 
and the native grasses of the district. 

Mr. Knight’s celebrated seat called Downton Castle is thus 
described : ' 

‘ Five miles north-west from Ludlow is Downton Castle, the 
property of R. P. Knight, Esq.: it was erected by its present pos- 
sessor between 40 and 50 years ago. It is an edifice of peculiar 
and externally irregular form: but internally every part is very 
conveniently arranged, without waste of space, its towers being, 
as good taste and reason point out that such parts should be, 
large enough for human habitation. It stands upon a terrace on 
the north side of the river Teme, and is elevated about 100 feet 
above that river, towards which the ground gradually falls. Upon 
the opposite side of the river rise the Brindgwood hills, having 
their bases clothed with extensive groves of large timber, inter- 
mixed with pasture-grounds. ‘Towards the east, the Titterstone 
Clee Hill rises very magnificently over woods, making the scene 
from the terrace one of the most grand and beautiful in the island. 

‘ The walks of Downton, which are well known, and much 
visited by travellers, extend to the west, following the course of 
the river which here occupies a deep ravine, that it appears to 
have worn during the lapse of ages. Upon the sides of this ravine, 
the rocks have in places, where the texture has been firm, re- 
mained perpendicular over the stream ; in other parts they have 
given way and fallen into the course of the river, and been carried 
away by its impetuosity. The ground consequently rises from 
each side of the river, in very various and irregular forms; and it 
is every where clothed with timber; and the river, having a con- 
siderable descent and being confined within a narrow course, 
ripples over a succession of low falls. Much picturesque scenery 
is consequently presented, which varies as it is beheld from every 
successive point. 

* The walks, which have been made at different elevations along 
the sides of the ravine, have been conducted with much taste and 
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- art, though these will scarcely be seen by the careless observer ; 
for the natural character of the place has been as much preserved 
as possible, and the direction of the walks appears at first view to 
have been regulated by a regard to convenience only,’ 

Some attention and research appear to have been exerted in 
forming this publication, and it is calculated to fulfill the purposes 
for which it has been compiled. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 20. Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse. By M. Smith, 
Daughter of Alexander Aikman, Esq., of Kingston, Jamaica. 
Dedicated to her Husband and Children. 8vo. pp.310. 19s. 
Boards. Triphook. 1822. , 

We have seen many extraordinary productions in our time, but 
honestly we think that the present volume, considering its preten- 
sions in size and appearance, and its actual declarations of the 
hope of praise, exceeds every thing that has hitherto met our eyes. 
It is, however, the production of a female, and one who seems to 
mean well, and feel well, if she does not write well; and therefore 
we shall suspend all critical functions in speaking of it, or rather 
let it speak only for itself, by presenting our readers with a few 
specimens both of the prose and the poetry. 


Extract from the close of the Preface. 


‘ Should those who are styled critics and reviewers withhold 
that praise I may think my due, (and which, in justice to both 
myself and them, I seriously hope they will not,) in that case they 
would not be what they profess and style themselves to be, namely, 
the guardians of the public taste and morals, — for where a thing is 
really good, it only argues a depravity of taste to censure it; and 
appears as if it were done out of wantonness, and meant to stab at 
the vital seat of pleasure. For we would not have been created so 
dependent on each other, or the most of us so alive to praise, were 
it not necessary to our happiness,’ &c. 


‘ To the Editors of the Monthly Visitor. 


‘ Having been your constant reader, and in the time of the 
former proprietors of the Monthly Visitor sometimes a favored 
correspondent to their Parnassian garland,’ &c. 


‘ Lines on a Young Person indecently dressed. 
‘ Modesty sickens at the scene, 
And flies indignant at her mien.’ 
From ‘ Lines by a Gentleman toa Lady, 


* Can I hope for pleasure in those arms, 
Which would not I were there ; 


Or expect to obtain those beauteous charms 
Which not for me ’d be fair ?” 


From ‘ The Miser. 
‘ Here Aviro sits and views — 
The num’rous bags which still remain ; — 


No 
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No eye shall weep his bounties flown ; 

No hand shall raise th’ reeording stone ; — 
Let Av&ro’s case make thee take care, 
And of the love of gold beware.’ 


‘ To Gray. 


‘ Oh! could I e’en in numbers bold 
The glories of thy page unfold ! 
Blest should I be, beyond the power 
Of present ills, or future hours.’ 





From ‘ Elegiac Lines. 


‘ Come, every muse, and weep with me 
- The death of him whom thousands mourn ! 
Oft did he bend the willing knee, 
A votary at each shrine by turns ; 
Afric’s sons shall bless his honor’d name, 
And teach the infant tongue to lisp his fame.’ 


From ‘ Lines in Brading Church-yard. 


‘ Here too “ the weary are at rest, 
The wicked cease to tease,” 
And here the mourning grief-worn soul 
Finds comfort, peace, and ease.’ 


‘ To the Memory of One I loved. 


¢ In humble life she shone adorn’d, 
With every grace, her mind inform’d ; 
With “ virtue pure,” with genius, sense, and taste, 
Her form was lovely, and her bosom chaste : 
‘“¢ To that bourne from whence no traveller returns” 
-She’s flown, and left me thus sad, her loss to mourn.’ 





‘ Impromptu, on descending a Hill. 


« Give me the level path of life, 
Yet neither high nor low : 
Long free from care, from pain and strife, 
While I am here below.’ i 


‘ Epigram on Man.. 


‘ Full of whim, caprice, and hard to please, 
Yet twisted, turn’d, and oft with ease, 
(Give them what they wish, and seem to bend,) 
You’ll find this man, in which these whimsies blend.’ 





‘ On throwing away a Piece of Furze-blossom. 


‘ Shall I, now your sweets are flown, 

Say, shall I throw you from me? | 
Ah, no! ’tis like the world, I feel, 

When they no longer want me.’ 
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‘ Ona Kiss. 
‘ Pleasing pressure! when my heart 
Almost thro’ my lips departs ; 
Yet I feel, when them you press, 
That they not half my soul express.’ 


We are aware that our readers will deem these specimens more 
than sufficient: but could less be received as fair samples of a 
volume of 310 pages? and these, we assure them, have been 
selected fortuitously from the beginning to the end of it. A few 
pieces occur, such as the Ode to Genius, which are less marked b 
these extraordinary features ; and which seem to shew that, under 
tutorage and correction, the author might be more successful : but 
the extracts which we have given convey a fair idea of the general 
characteristics of the volume. 


Art.21. Hints on Missions. By James Douglas, Esq. 12mo, 
pp- 118. Blackwood, Edinburgh; Cadell, London. 1822. 
Mr. Douglas is one of those umbratiles doctores, who, in the re- 

tirements of their libraries, are framing plans for effecting the most 

stupendous revolution that can take place in human affairs, among 

a population of above sixty millions of people; who are divided 

from us by a distance of more than half of the habitable globe, 

but still more separated from us by habit, usage, institution, and 
all that constitutes the distinctive character of a nation. To these 
speculative gentlemen, no difficulties appear to impede the execu- 
tion of their projects. They have also the advantage of having no 
practical or local knowlege of the people who are to be converted 
to Christianity ; and, therefore, they exclude from their contem- 
plation the almost insuperable obstacles which the institution of 
castes, and the moral habitudes that have grown out of that insti- 
tution, have hitherto interposed, and must long continue to inter- 
pose, against this desirable object. We cannot wonder, then, that 
the mighty task, which has in fact yet made no real progress, 
seems already done to their hands. Determined to model their 
reasonings by their wishes, they consider every scruple or doubt, 
expressed by those who are unable to keep pace with their hast 
and overheated calculations, as proceeding from feelings of hosti- 
lity, or at least of indifference, to the cause. 

We are zealous for the diffusion of the Christian religion: but 
our zeal is chastened by reflections which history, experience, and 
the nature of the object to be attained, alike force on our under- 
standing. It is a fact that may be unpalatable to those who are 
sanguinely looking for the conversion of Hindostan, but it ought 
not to be dissembled, that up to this day Christianity has made little 
or no real progress among that people. ‘Thirty years have passed 
since the Missionaries commenced their labors, and it may be con- 
fidently asserted that more than 300 converts have not been made 
in this long space of time ; among whom it may be doubted whe- 
ther any Bramin or Rajahpoot can be named. The few converts 
hitherto gained by the Missionaries have been chiefly of the Pariahs, 
or Chandalahs ; a class of men who, strictly speaking, do ae be- 
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long to the Hindoo on es from all the privileges and advantages 
of which they are excluded. The fabric of that religion still 
remains entire and unshaken. 

We may probably have an opportunity, at no distant time, of 
considering this momentous subject more fully: but at present 
we can only do homage to the purity of the intentions which seem 
to have influenced the author of this little tract, who has schemes 
of proselytism for every country of the globe. It is impossible to 
suppress a smile at the plan which he recommends for the trial of 
‘the experiment in Persia. The Soofies form an inconsiderable 
schism in the Persian religion ; and, as far as they are known, their 
doctrines are wildly mystical andabsurd. Mr. D. observes: 

‘ Christian writings which have a tinge of mysticism might be 
introduced among the Soofies to much advantage ; Fenelon, Tho- 
mas 4 Kempis, Henry More, and Jacob Boehmen, have many ec- 
static passages, which the Soofies would allow were excellent sense, 
whilst our more standard works of divinity would be calmly de- 
spised by them, as shewing little acquaintance with the secrets of 
the Divine life. The sagacity is wonderful with which they dis- 
cover and hail any approaches to their own opinions in the writings 
of foreigners; and, along with the mysticism of many pious Chris- 
tians, the truths of Christianity might find an entrance.’ (P. 87.) 





—— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor has received the communication on a subject of 
Greek criticism, and will transmit it to its proper destination : but he 
apprehends that it will not be consistent with the duties and plan 
of the M. R. to take a specific notice of the controversy. 





The recent numerous and fatal accidents, which have occurred 
from Oxalic Acid having been taken instead of Epsom Salts, have 
induced some benevolent person to distribute the statement of an 
easy test by which the two substances may be distinguished, and 
to send us a copy of it, with the request that we would occasion- 
ally promulgate it in our pages. Such a proceeding is quite 
foreign from our proper course, but, for once, in the hope of being 
instrumental to a good-purpose, we insert the paper. 

“© How to distinguish Oxatic Acip (which is a poison) from 
i: Epsom SALT. 
«€ There is a very simple way of satisfying one’s self that the 
dose about to be taken is not Oxalic Acid. 
 & Taste one drop of it, or else a particle of the suspecied crys- 
tals, and if it be Oxalic Acid, it will be found extremely sour, like 
most other acids. The taste of Epsom Salt is quite different.” 

We will add that, in our-opinion, all respectable and conscien- 

tious druggists should wholly deeline the sale of Oxalic Acid, and 


banish it from their shops. 





~ “%%* The Appendix to our last Volume was published with the 
Review for September, on the Ist of October. 
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